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MODERN CRUSADES. 


HE crusading spirit of the Middle Ages has flared up 
again once more, before finally sinking down in the 
socket. A pale spectre of medieval chivalry stands once 
more in arms on the graves of Bozmonp and Tancrep. We 
have had three crusades lately—the Irish crusade for the 
Pops, the Spanish crusade against the Moors, the French cru- 
sade against the Druses. But these enterprises severally 
contain very different proportions of the genuine crusading 
element. The Irish crusade, overwhelmed with ridicule as 
it now is, was by far the most truly religious of the three, 
and therefore, in reality, the one most entitled to respect. 
No one can be for a week among the Irish people—no one 
can study the monuments of their ecclesiastical history, or 
behold the magnificence in which a poverty-stricken people 
has maintained the Church of its choice—without concluding 
that, whatever the defects of the Irish character may be, it is 
capable of the most sincere self-devotion in a religious cause. 
The Pore has long been not only the head of the Irish re- 
ligion, but the object of a political allegiance which an op- 
pressive and intolerant Government had done nothing to win 
and everything to lose. Distance has hitherto lent en- 
chantment to the Irishman’s view of the Papacy. The 
existence of ardent reverence for the Court of Rome 
in the extremities of that vast ecclesiastical frame, 
while contempt and disaffection gathered round the heart, 
is a phenomenon sufficiently familiar to the student of 
ecclesiastical history. The wretched spectacle of the declin- 
ing monarchy of Leo and HitvesranpD—with its Mumbo- 
jumbo ceremonial, the dastardly and degrading tyranny of its 
political government, and its abject dependence onthe temporal 
support of the Roman Catholic despotisms—was transmuted, 
before it reached the Irish mind, into a glorious image of 
divine beauty and paternal beneficence, and the Irish sword 
started in genuine loyalty from the scabbard at the look 
that threatened the Vicar of Curist with insult. We do 
not, like most of our contemporaries, feel that the Irish 
crusade has altogether disgraced us, or that we have so much 
reason to be ashamed of our union with the race which-sent 
it forth, and whose blood is so rapidly mingling with the 
Saxon blood in our veins. Misguided self-devotion stands 
at least many degrees above hypocritical selfishness. The 
Trish legion may have failed as soldiers. We have yet to hear 
their own story touching that part of the matter, and we 
would only counsel them (we fear vainly) to tell the plain 
truth, and not to vamp up an incredible narrative of 
their being surrounded by innumerable multitudes of 
enemies, and performing prodigies of superhuman valour 
before they laid down their arms. It is not only charitable, 
but reasonable, to believe that the courage of the crusaders 
was damped and their prowess diminished when they saw 
the thing for which they had come to fight. The knight- 
errantry of Don Quixote himself would scarcely have sur- 
vived a sight of his Dulcinea as she appeared to the disen- 
chanted eyes of his squire. Hardship and privation, at all 
events, the Irish can always bear, and the number of them 
that shrank back at the very outset is to us a strong proof 
that the moral disappointment had chilled their hearts more 
than bad rations and the discipline of a French martinet. 
Those of the legion who have fallen have fallen in that 
cause which seemed to them the best on earth, and heroism 
can do no more. Let the priests who sent them on this un- 
happy enterprise pray, as they are bound, for their souls—we 
will not refuse to add our requiescant. 

The Spanish crusade against the Moors was a far less 
sincere, and therefore far less respectable, affair. There can 
be no doubt that a Jarge amount of fanaticism of a very 
malignant and ba, “ren kind still remains among the people 
of Torquemapa. Iteven sits on the throne of IT. All 


worship but the popular idolatry is still prohibited in Spain ; 
and priests are allowed to gratify their religious appetites by 
insults to the bodies of the heretic dead. But this fanaticism 
is confined to the vulgar, to the clergy, and to the guilty and 
priest-ridden conscience of the QuEEN. The leading men are 
at heart freethinkers, who, if they affect fanaticism, affect it 
for their personal purposes, and, in their gambling struggles 
with each other for power and pelf, cog their dice with 
the popular religion. The exact origin of the Moorish 
expedition cannot be stated with certainty. A flash 
of imperfect and somewhat bewildering light was thrown 
on the transaction by the attempt which cost Orrrca 
his life, and the Count pE Montemouin his honour ; 
and that fiash dimly revealed in the background of the in- 
trigue the frank features of the “ gloomy sporting man.” We 
remain in ignorance whether the expedition was put into 
O’DonneLt’s head by a deeper schemer than himself, or 
whether it was a device of his own destined either to strengthen 
his position by an accession of military fame, or to divert a 
bigoted mistress and her drivelling husband from fatuous 
visions of a crusade in a different direction. The successors 
and imitators of Ferpinanp and V. commenced 
their expedition with all the traditional paraphernalia of a 
religious war ; but they were content to take, as the reward 
of their devout efforts, not the overthrow of mosques or the 
conversion of thousands of Mohammedans, but the payment 
of a handsome sum of money, which the Moors have just 
shamed the repudiating financiers of Spain by delivering 
punctually at Gibraltar. It would be too much to say that 
nothing worthy of admiration and sympathy had mingled 
with this “ Eauinron tournament” edition of the old chivalric 
enterprises of the Spanish nation. But the best part of the 
affair was the evidence it gave of the restorative influence of 
Constitutional Government, even under the greatest disad- 
vantages, on national vigour, and of the return to life, after 
long-suspended animation, of a Power capable of building up 
again the prostrate barrier of the Pyrenees. 

No such mixed character attaches to the French crusade 
in the East. This may be confidently pronounced as pure an 
act of hypocritical ambition as ever was recorded by history. 
The Pors and his party, of course, gladly welcome it and 
hound it on, as tending—hypocritical though it be—to bring 
the “ Eldest Son of the Church” back to his deserted mother, 
and to give a stimulus to the bigotry and fanaticism from 
which it does not immediately proceed. The Roman Catholic 
religion is rapidly becoming, not a religion, but a mythological 
sanction of French conquest. The solemn denial of the 
Emperor, in the letter to “ My dear Persicny,” was the only 
confirmation wanting to the accumulation of evidence which 
convinced us that French ambition had long aspired to 
renew the conquests of Napotzon in the East, and that 
the family air of Partant pour la Syrie would be 
performed once more with a practical p on the 
first occasion. It seems difficult to say whether the crusaders, 
or those whom they go to protect, are most completely guilt- 
less of what is styled their “common Christianity.” The 
Christianity of a French Zouave is a quantity which it is not 
very difficult to estimate; nor can we be much at a loss to 
calculate the amount of Christian faith which will be infused 
into the heathen mind by that prolonged occupation which, 
we are not surprised to hear, the religious condition of the 
Druses is found to require. The Maronites are Christians 
whose creed includes the singular article of “hereditary 
“ blood-feuds.” It is at least probable that, as Lord 
Patmerston affirmed and M. THouveneL was forced to 
admit, they were the aggressors on this dreadful oceasion. 
No one has ever asserted, and therefore it need not be super- 
ciliously denied, that they “got themselves massacred to 
“ give a pretext for French intervention.” But, on the other 
hand, no one questions that they were not only in religious 
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but in political connexion with a set of intriguing monks 
who act, whether with credentials or without, as the emis- 
saijes of France. Nor can it be reasonably doubted that 
this ‘connexion would tend at once to inflame the aggressive 
insolente of one set of barbarians and to excite the natural 
jealousy of the other. The protection of the French Govern- 
ment is held out, for French purposes, to every ragamufiin 
in the Turkish dominions who chooses to call himself a 
Roman Catholic. To undertake the defence of such 
Christians in virtue of their name, and without reference to 
the merits of the quarrel, is, at all events, the duty of France 
alone. The Envoy of England will ill discharge his duty, 
either religious or political, if he allows a consideration for 
merely nominal Christianity, exhibiting itself ina “blood-feud,” 
to swallow up the consideration due to justice. 


ITALY. 
language of proclamations has alarmed 


all the friends of Italian liberty, but he has not yet com- 


mitted himself to any act which is inconsistent with his 
former professions. One of the ablest of his officers, who is 
at the same time a trustworthy reporter of his exploits, has 
lately published an elaborate demonstration of the perfect 
understanding which, according to his theory, still unites 
GARIBALDI with Cavour. There is nothing new in the affec- 
tation of mutual hostility by designing confederates, and at 
this moment the official protests of France against the policy 
of Sardinia are universally regarded as conventional fictions. 
It is less easy to believe that a straightforward soldier em- 
ploys language for the express purpose of concealing his 
thoughts, and there can be no doubt of the genuineness of 
GariBaLprs resentment of the policy which alienated his 
birth-place to France ; yet he may nevertheless be carrying 
out the deliberate policy of the Minister whom he publicly 
denounces as his enemy. It has been forcibly argued that the 
annexation of Naples has advanced more quickly than the 
similar process which was last year effected in ‘Tuscany. 
While the Dicraror still postpones the definitive transfer of 
his power, he has given the fleet and the forts of Naples into 
the custody of Sardinia. For himself he reserves only the 
means of carrying on the war against the common enemy ; 
and although, he has claimed too absolute a control over the 
policy which is to be adopted, he necessarily confines his 
immediate efforts to the final overthrow of Neapolitan 
Royalty. Venetia, in default of a declaration of war by 
Sardinia against Austria, is out of GarrpaLpr'’s reach ; and 
even his threatened march upon Rome is cut off by the 
victorious Piedmontese army. If Capua and Gaeta are 
reduced, no enemy will remain in the field, and all 
Italy, with the exception of the portions occupied by 
France and Austria, will nominally recognise the sovereignty 
of Vicror Emmanvet. When Ganripatpr finds that he 
must either convert his Dictatorship into usurpation, or 
fulfil his pledges by annexing his conquests to the Italian 
Kingdom, the choice which loyalty and patriotism must 
dictate will undoubtedly be practically adopted. In all 
political transactions of importance, personal differences are 
subordinated to a sense of common interest, or to the in- 
fluence of superior capacity. The policy of a party, or of an 
Administration, is directed by chiefs who are often regarded 
with jealousy, or even with aversion, by allies and by col- 
leagues ; and malcontent followers frequently denounce the 
faults of their leader with a vehemence proportioned to their 
own consciously submissive co-operation. Bold and zealous 
partisans despise the time-serving caution which neverthe- 
less employs and restrains their irregular energies. Every 
Prince of the Blood, every general, and every party leader 
in France reviled Mazarin in unqualified terms, while all 
were in turn assisting him to establish his absolute supre- 
macy. GaArtpapi dislikes the character of the Sardinian 
Minister, and he resents his alienation of Nice to France. 
If he concealed his repugnance, he would probably think 
himself a hypocrite ; but if he allowed it to outweigh the 
interests of his country, he might more justly be regarded 
as atraitor. Bertani and Crispi, and the evil genius of Italy 
—Mazzint himself—have worked with success on the super- 
ficial passions and prejudices of the simple-minded DicraTor. 
When he is once more in the field, he will judge for himself 
of the expediency of a simultaneous rupture with Austria, 
with France, and with Sardinia. 

The absurdity of GartBatpi’s recent proceedings renders 
the prospect of a return to prudence, in a certain sense, more 


encouraging. A healthy intellect in its calmer moments 


cannot fail to appreciate the folly of attacking the French 
garrison in Rome, and the presumption of dictating to 
the King of Sarpinta the dismissal of his Ministers. The 
liberation of Naples and Sicily assuredly confers no right 
to exercise the prerogatives of Royalty in Northern Italy; 
nor is wanton provocation of a superior adversary consistent 
with genuine patriotism. In his private character, GARIBALDI 
is at liberty to abstain from exercising the Christian virtue 
of forgiveness towards a politician who may rhetorically be 
charged with the sale of an Italian province. A refusal on 
similar grounds to act in concert with a statesman whom he 
must either serve or thwart, would be as deeply culpable in act 
as it is excusable when confined to words. Inthe mean time, 
it may be observed that the imprudent language and revolu- 
tionary eccentricities of GartBaLpI have been turned by his 


more politic rival and opponent to the profit of the national - 


cause. His rapid advance upon Naples and his menaces 
against Rome served as an excuse for the occupation of the 
Roman States, and for the dispersion of LamoricizRe’s army. 
The Emperor of the Frencn might have objected to the 
seizure of the Porr’s dominions, if he had not preferred a 
Sardinian invasion to a conquest accomplished by GARIBALDI. 
Even Austria may have seen with complacency the inter- 
position of a regular army between Naples and Venetia. The 
advance of the Sardinian troops has been effected with so 
much judgment and vigour that Ancona alone, in all the ter- 
ritory beyond the range of the French guns, acknowledges 
the authority of the Popz. It seems impossible that 
LamoricizrE can maintain himself against attacks which 
will be conducted by sea as well as by land ; and, even if the 
siege is prolonged, General Fant1’s columns will take posses- 
sion of the Roman provinces down to the Neapolitan frontier. 
If, after disposing of the Neapolitan army, GaRIBALDI pro- 
poses to march upon Rome, he will find an army in the way 
which he can neither claim to command nor treat as an 
enemy. The battle of Castel-Fidardo, by renewing the mili- 
tary reputation of Piedmont, will seasonably strengthen the 
authority of the Kine. If it should unhappily become neces- 
sary to choose between a regular Government and an indi- 
vidual, the instinct of all freemen will lead to the conclusion 
that Vicror EMMANUEL is more indispensable to the Italian 
cause than GarrBaLpr himself, The most brilliant and the 
most upright of adventurers can still offer to his country 
none of the guarantees which are furnished by a regularly 
constituted State and a hereditary dynasty. Victor Emma- 
NUEL, though one of the most daring of princely politicians, 
would never venture, without the consent of his con- 
stitutional advisers, to engage his subjects in a struggle 
with France. Count Cavour, while he has gradually ad- 
vanced the frontiers of the Kingdom to Terracina, has 
abstained from any unnecessary bluster about proclama- 
tions from the Quirinal. The aggrandizement of Piedmont 
has been effected without adhesion to any faction, and with- 
out a gratuitous challenge to any avoidable enemy. Gari- 
BALDI is, from the inherent weakness of his position, already 
entangled in the intrigues of zealots who prefer the name of 
a Republic to the union and independence of Italy. 

The news from Rome itself is scanty, but it may fairly be 
assumed that the spiritual artillery is not allowed to remain 
idle. The King of Sarpm1a has already been specially 
cursed, and GariBALpI is included, by definition if not by 
name, in many formidable anathemas. It is difficult to 
understand how excommunication can be improved upon, but 
the Papal traditions are fertile in forms of commination, and 
the utterance of pious wrath against the enemy of the 
Church must be almost the only remaining consolation 
of the afflicted Pope. There is some reason to suspect 
that his present indignation is directed not so much 
against the actual invader of his dominions as against 
the condescending protector of his capital. Victor 
EMMANUEL, having long been past praying for, has almost 
ceased to be worth praying against; but the Eldest Son 
of the Church, the idol of prostrate French bishops, is unfor- 
tunately suspected of complicity in the occupation of the 
Marches and in the defeat of the mercenaries. The extreme 
partisans of Papal authority regard the position of Pius IX. 
as an undignified compromise, and it is not improbable that 
some of his courtiers may have recommended him to seek 
the more congenial protection of Spain or of Austria. It is 
possible that his flight might in a certain degree mortify 
French vanity, but it would greatly simplify both French 
and Italian policy. It is announced thet the French gar- 
rison would retire with the Pope—as the police force, on the 


occasion of a parallel secesséon, lately ceased to frequent St. 
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George’s-in-the- East. In the absence of foreign opposition, 
GariBaLD! might work his will on the Quirinal ; and Sardinia, 
in full possession of the temporalities, would be able to nego- 
tiate with the Pops for the resumption of his spiritual sove- 
reignty in his ancient residence. In the heroic times, the 
Gods were in the habit of sending and withdrawing delusive 
influences, in the form of dreams or of celestial emissaries in 
various disguises. If St. Januarius, who has just worked 
his miracle to GARIBALDI's order, would restore that hero's 
senses, While some equally accommodating demigod persuaded 
the Pops, “by a deceitful dream,” to run away from the 
Vatican, the completion of the Italian epic would be greatly 
facilitated and simplified. 


POLICY AND PROSELYTISM. 


F the subject lent itself easily to laughter, we should be 
tempted, on reading some recent speeches of Sir Joun 
Lawrence and Colonel Epwarpes, to smile at the history of 
the question to which they continue to address themselves, 
In the year of the mutiny, it did seem as if public opinion in 
England had been wrought into a state which did not admit 
of the preservation of the Indian Empire. The English 
people appeared determined that the Indian Government 
should move faster in the path of proselytism. The facts, on 
the other hand, appeared to prove that we had gone too fast 
already. Such a collision of popular will with the exigencies of 
government seemed to involve inextricable difficulty, but the 
difficulty, as generally occurs in such cases, has settled itself. 
The full force of the reproof administered to the Indian 
officials for their lukewarmness was felt in India, and there 
were doubtless not a few servants of the Government who 
made up their minds in future not to be ashamed of their 
Christianity—the more so as there were some signs that a 
little timely persecution would be a passport to promotion. 
Yet the warning given by the mutiny has not been the less 
taken home. Indian functionaries have, in fact, become not 
less, but more, cautious since they knew that a perfectly un- 
intentional menace to the timidity of superstition produced 
a massacre of their race; and opinions as to what 
can and what cannot. be done to convert the natives are 
formed, just as they were formed before the insurrection, by 
taking counsel of experience, and not by listening to the 
suggestions of uninstructed zeal. It is stilla principle of 
Indian policy that missionaries shall be protected in their 
beneficent labour, because we know that, though it may be 
too much to say that missionaries do not give umbrage to 
Hindoo fanaticism, the Empire is still strong enough to con- 
front the danger arising from open proselytism to Christianity 
conducted by voluntary and unofficial teachers. On the other 
hand, no progress has been made to establishing Bible-classes 
in Government schools, because it is felt to be more than 
doubtful whether the native mind is capable of drawing a 
distinction between voluntary and compulsory attendance in 
cases where the Government offers facilities for instruction in 
its own religion. The caution inculcated by our increased 
knowledge of Hindoo sensitiveness has even reacted on the 
religious world at home, and a debate last session in the 
House of Lords showed that Lord Saarressury declined to 
follow the Duke of MaruBorovueu in pressing for concessions 
which, in the year of the mutiny, would have been regarded 
as the very minimum demanded by proper pride in our 
Christianity. 

Sir Joun Lawrence appears, at first sight, an exception to 
the general rule of guarded circumspection. At first sight, 
it seems as if he were lending his great name to the further- 
ance of measures which even Lord Smarrespury deems 
hazardous. But the peculiarities of Sir Jonn Lawrence 
will never be understood by those who are unfamiliar with 
the cast of mind produced by long service in India. We 
have always said that the reproach addressed to the Ministers 
of the Indian Government, that they cared too little for their 
faith, was unjust to absurdity. The bias of an old Indian 
servant is, for the most part, precisely the other way. Long 
isolation in the midst of alien usages, and the long contem- 
plation of a miserable superstition, very generally have the 
effect of turning him into something much more like a true 
zealot than is ever seen in Exeter Hall, and his pride of 
faith often becomes the strongest passion of his nature. 
The speculative creed of such men frequently appears 
to amount to a species of Christian Islamism, but then 
their actions are not determined by their creed. So long 
an apprenticeship to the art of government has made the 
instincts of the practical statesman supersede all other 


feelings ; and men whose theory would lead them to ride 
roughshod over Indian prejudices treat them in practice 
with the most delicate management. Sir Joun Lawrence 
preaches a doctrine like the Duke of MArLRoroveu’s ; but 
send him back to his viceroyalty with unfettered powers, and 
his changes will not only be scrupulously confined to the one 
innovation which he thinks harmless, but, even should that 
produce the smallest opposition, he would recal it without 
a moment's hesitation. Sir Joun Lawrence's priori rea- 
soning is, therefore, worth little; but his belief that one 
more proselytizing step might be safely ventured upon 
deserves respectful attention. On this point it can only be said 
that the opinion of the immense majority of Indian statesmen 
is against him, and that the results of his experience are 
the less valuable because they have been acquired in a non- 
regulation province. A non-regulation province is a province 
governed bya Patriarch in full armour. What is the native 
view of the powers possessed by its ruler may be guessed by 
the late libel case in which the Oude Gazette was concerned. 
It is probable that the whole story of torture and exaction 
was false; but it is, nevertheless, quite certain that the 
English Government of Oude was compelling the payment 
of a tax without any law to justify it; and it is equally cer- 
tain that the natives looked upon torture as the natural 
mode of levying the impost. The views of a Proconsul of a 
province in which the government did everything and the 
natives expected everything, evey if correct for the particular 
locality, are not necessarily true for all India. 

We have said that while, with the limitations above stated, 
we attach considerable importance to Sir Jonny Lawrence's 
opinion of the feasibility of a particular measure, we do not 
think that any extraordinary respect is due to the reasoning 
by which he recommends his impressions. Indeed, this 
reasoning appears to us to lead to a very different conclusion 
from that arrived at by its author. Sir Joun Lawrence 
maintains that the native of India does not fear open 
attempts to convert him. What he dreads is a treacherous 
attempt to filch away his religion—a conspiracy to make him 
bite a greased cartridge, or swallow a draught of polluted 
water in a hospital. Give him merely instruction in a re- 
ligion which is not his, and even compel him to listen to it 
by a little gentle force, and he will never dream of trying to 
resist your will. Now, if Sir Jonny means that instruction 
in Christianity is not felt by the Hindoo to bo destructive 
of Hindooism, the legitimate inference appears to be that the 
Hindoo is so extraordinary a being that it is vain to make him 
the subject of reasoning. He is like an Englishman who is 
furious at having his pocket picked, but does not mind being 
cheated out of his watch by card-sharpers in a railway-carriage, 
or losing it through being hustled in open day. If this be 
true, there is an end to conjecturing what he will do in 
particular events. There is, however, a sense in which Sir 
Joun LAWRENCE may be right, and the Hindoo be never- 
theless not so very unlike the rest of the human race. He 
may not be capable as yet of comprehending what it is to 
change his religion through conviction. Accustomed toa 
religion of ceremonial, he may dread the loss of his spiritual 
privileges through a breach of rules of practice, but may 
not understand what it is to be intellectually convinced of 
the falsity of his faith, But, if this be his temper of mind, 
what superiority has Sir Jonn’s method of proselytism over 
any other? So long as instruction in the Bible is not felt 
to be inconsistent with Hindooism, what goodisdone? The 
moment it begins to be recognised as inconsistent, how is 
the danger less than if the instrument of conversion were a 
cartridge? A time must come when the parents of the 
children at the public schools will become aware that a 
believer in the Bible is not a Hindoo, and will know that it 
is the Christian Government which, by official agency, is 
bringing over the young to its faith. This is the situation 
which Sir Joun Lawrence must show to be free from peril, 


LORD BROUGHAM ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ORD BROUGHAM'S speech is at the same time the 
epitome of Social Science and the best apology for the 
Association which meets to talk on that multifarious subject. 
No person would willingly show disrespect to the active in- 
tellect and copious rhetoric of eighty-two. The sustained 
interest in all human affairs, the versatile ability, the didactic 
eagerness of assertion, display no signs of the decadence or 
feebleness which formerly afflicted old age. If the Presi- 
dent's opening address was discursive, his juxtaposition of 
unconnected topics arose unavoidably from the incoherent 
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and inorganic nature of the materials with which he had to 
deal. Encyclopedias are not easy reading, and Social Science 
is a miscellany of promiscuous information with all the scien- 
tific articles left out. When a branch of knowledge, such as 
political economy, admits of classification or of probable de- 
monstration, it transcends the capacity of the Association ; 
and when a practical improvement is contemplated, the dis- 
cussion is more effectually carried on by the public 
press and in Parliament. Even statistics—which, if they 
admit of no organic arrangement, may yet be sorted 
into symmetrical bundles—are cared for by special 
votaries, who, with the aid of Lord Brovcnayw, lately 
held a congress of their own. All the departments 
of intellectual activity being already appropriated, it was an 
ingenious thought to utilize the accumulated refuse of scraps 
and shavings. The founder of the Social Science Association 
may perhaps have heard of the projector who took out a 
patent for converting sawdust into deal boards. As phrases 
are happily more plastic than tangible substances, the later 
invention consisted only in dignifying disquisitions on things 
in general with the title of science. The conditions which 
are required by the principles of the Association are negative 
and easy. It is only required that the theories which it 
discusses should not be immediately useful—that they should 
not admit of certainty—and, above all, that they should not 
beamusing. If any further designation is desired, the curious 
inquirer may assume that Social Science includes nearly all 
the drier subjects of conversation which are incapable of re- 
ceiving a common definition. The Maine Liquor Law, the 
reformation of adult criminals, cheap paper, competitive 
exaniination—all furnish the sections of the Association with 
congenial employment. The necessity of adhering to the 
test of inutility precludes the philosophers from considering 
the political or practical reasons which interfere with the opera- 
tion of their favourite doctrines, and the temporary absence of 
opponents readily gives a dogma all the external appearance 
of certainty which might belong to a demonstration. All 
the members of the Association, or perhaps of the Council, 
are invested by Lord Brovcuam with corporate unity and 
reciprocal responsibility in their character of “colleagues.” 
The propositions which are maintained by any single philan- 
thropist, thus carrying the authority of the whole body, 
become thenceforth accepted parts of Social Science. “Our 
“eminent colleague,” the Recorper of Birmingham, says, 
that the drink-demon starts up in his path. “ Our excellent 
“ colleague,” Sir Joun Paxinetoy, has brought forward one 
or two Bills for levying education-rates ; and accordingly it 
is a part of Social Science that public-houses should be shut 
up, and it is utterly unscientific to point out that neither 
the Church nor the sects can be persuaded to part with their 
control over the education of the poor. Two or three years 
ago, Mr. Cuapwick pledged the Association to the wonderful 
and new-fangled device of converting posts in public offices 
into prizes for schoolboys. On most of these questions opposite 
opinions are entertained by the great majority of competent 
judges, with the tacit concurrence of the community at large ; 
but opinionsand arguments on the wrong side of the controversy 
are not Social Science. Those who hold that public patronage 
may well be administered in the same manner as private 
selection have not yet thought it necessary to form them- 
selves into an Association for the Diffusion of Common 
Sense. 

Lord Brovexam has, with an admirable elasticity, adapted 
his own pursuits and predilections to the solemn and busy 
form of idleness which had been devised by a younger gene- 
ration. Although he was for many years an active poli- 
tician, he always interested himself in questions which were 
but remotely connected with party disputes. He was an 
eminent opponent of the Slave-trade, an early promoter of 
education, a frequent preacher of the duty and necessity 
of law reform. ‘The discovery of Social Science furnishes 
an opportunity for fighting his battles over again, and for 
urging once more on a sympathetic audience propo- 
sitions which, in a more practical assembly, might be 
regarded as commonplaces. In his address at Glasgow 
he did his utmost to extend the domain of the new 
study, which already included all the subjects of almost 
all his favourite speeches. The Qveen’s trial, the 
Reform Bill, and the Orders in Council have not yet been 
subjected to a scientific classification ; but the questions 
which formerly belonged rather to Mr. Brovcuam than to 
the Whig party are all within the cognizance of the Asso- 
ciation. There is a shade of historic truth in the assertion 


that social legislation has a comparatively modern origin. 


Sir Ropert and Lord occupied them- 
selves with the duties which were chiefly incumbent on the 
statesmen of their time, when the one kept the House of 
Hanover on the Throne and the other crushed the ambi- 
tion of France. The abolition of the Slave-trade was re- 
commended on moral and religious grounds ; and, as Lord 
BrouGHAM observes, it was never the subject of party dis- 
pute. Unfortunately for his argument, he is forced to admit 
that, although the evils of slavery may be social, all the 
political differences and factions of America turn exclusively 
on the questions which it suggests. That slavery and 
drunkenness are evils may be an undoubted proposition ; 
but the remedies are not to be provided by loud statements 
or by pompous generalizations. 

Lord Brovcuam would not be himself if he abstained 
from censuring, in his character of a social philoso- 
pher, all the real and supposed shortcomings of his poli- 
tical friends and enemies. Notwithstanding the general 
Conservatism of his views, he denounces the maintenance of 
the paper-duty because the circulation of books in penny 
numbers is not yet absolutely universal. It was perfectly 
consistent for the President of the Social Association, in 
defending the cause of cheap school-books, to put out of sight 
altogether the irresistible financial reasons which dictated the 
rejection of Mr. GLtapstonr’s proposal. Lord BroveHam’s 
disciples are, perhaps, not so well aware as himself that no 
politician considers the artificial dearth of commodities as 
desirable in itself. Cheap paper, cheap wine, and cheap beer 
are in every way to be recommended ; but, as long as a 
revenue must be raised by taxation, it is idle to dwell exclu- 
sively on the natural effects of particular imposts. 

That large portion of Lord BrovcHam’s address which was 
directed against the alleged inefficiency of the House of 
Commons will be doubly gratifying to the members of the 
Association on account of the irrelevancy of the subject and 
as an attack on political persons and institutions. Statesmen 
and party leaders, who at least profess to do something, 
naturally excite the jealousy of theorists employed in the 
construction of doctrinal formulas. Every scientific Socialist 
is at heart an admirer of despotism, although Lord BroucHam 
is only influenced by his anxiety to teach, while the majority 
of the Association, who only come to hear him, may fairly 
be exempted from all imputation of definite prejudices or opi- 
nions. The House of Commons, in the last session, if it passed 
but few Acts, had at least the merit of silencing for the time 
the empty Reform agitation. The provision for the national 
defences, and even the Budget, notwithstanding its question- 
able policy, would have been quoted by sycophants as a 
proof of the vigour of a Continental Emperor. If the stand- 
ing orders really require Reform, it is for Parliament, and 
not for an itinerant club, to provide for the more speedy 
despatch of business. Yet one of the beneficial results of 
the English Constitution is to be found in the habits of dis- 
cussion which it promotes and allows among all sections of 
the community. If speeches are to be made on things in 
general, it is better that volunteers should debate at their 
leisure in Glasgow than that the House of Commons should 
be encumbered by random declamations on Social Science. 


ILLUSTRIOUS EXILES. 


HE vicissitudes of Royalty are making us familiar with 

a new type of illustrious exiles. Since Kings occupied 

and quarrelled for thrones, there have always been some who 
were lucky, and some who were unlucky—some who held 
place and power, and others who languished and pined in 
adversity. The rivalries of competing dynasties filled the 
different Courts of medizval Europe with Pretenders who 
waited till they had a chance of striking one more blow at 
their uncle, or cousin, or brother, and who proposed, if they 
could seize on the coveted Crown, to wear it as long as they 
could, and consign to prison or banishment its actual wearer. 
In later times these dynastic and family quarrels have given 
way to differences of principle, and the Royal exile 
has generally been the representative of an wunsuc- 
cessful party. Legitimacy has had its victims, and still 
has them. <A hundred and fifty years ago, the petty Court 
of St. Germans was spinning its little web of intrigue, 
and this summer the Comte Dz Cuamsorp has been starring 
in Switzerland. The long residence of the old French Bour- 
Bons in this country has stamped on the memory of many 
how these exiles of Legitimacy behave themselves. We 
know by heart the picture of the mock Court, where the 


strictest ceremony is kept upy where old wrongs are rankling 
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in every heart, and where life drags along in a dull round of 
petty ostentation and miserable monotony. Royal exiles of 
the old school do not excite much attention now. The King 
of Napies might stay in Brook-street for a month, and no 
one would care to know when he came or when he went. 
But time has also brought into existence a totally new class 
of illustrious exiles, who really deserve pity and respect, for 
they are in a very bad position, and do not in the least de- 
serve it. When the tide of war or when popular opinion 
sets against a reigning monarch, the whole of his immediate 
family is forced to share his fortunes and fly with him. 
The young people probably, if they come to England, come 
to a country very different from their own, and are 
exposed to influences that never would have affected 
their sacred persons if they had continued to live 
at home. If they are naturally intelligent, they begin 
to reflect on the country they have left, and also 
on the country they are living in ; and it naturally occurs 
to them to ask why the Sovereign of England is so 
comfortable, and why no one ever thinks of her retiring 
to a forced residence in some foreign town, with a 
few Gold Sticks and Equerries to represent all that is left 
of her royalty? The result of their speculations is, that 
constitutional liberty is the great secret of happy kingship. 
And then the thought arises, how much they would like to 
have an opportunity of showing that this great secret has 
revealed itself to them. Prince Juan DE Bourson is 
exactly in this position. He has written a letter for publica- 
tion in the Z'imes to say that it is only doing himself justice 
to let it be known that he would make a capital Constitu- 
tional King. He thinks his countrymen are in want of such 
an article, and he frankly proposes to supply the want. 
It would suit them, and it would suit him; and as the 
Cortes will not listen to him, he secures a column in an 
English journal. It may now be taken as known to all 
whom it concerns, that this Prince would like to see the 
English Constitution introduced into Spain, and that he 
would be happy to superintend the process. 

The document itself can scarcely fail to provoke a smile— 
there seems to us in England such a wide interval between 
a perception of the beauties of our Constitution and the 
power of making a copy of it suddenly work well in a 
country where almost every eminent man has risen into 
power by heading a military conspiracy. There is even 
something grotesque in a young Prince almost claiming to 
be immediately made King, because he has found out that 
his father’s political principles were wrong. But when we 
turn from the document to the writer, we feel our com- 
passion moved and our interest excited. The condition of 
the liberal exception to a family which stands on the basis of 
divine right is a strange and an unhappy one. As Prince 
JUAN observes, it is not very pleasant to be treated as a 
traitor by those with whom you live. But there is some- 
thing harder to bear than this. There is a sense of impo- 
tence and of undeserved misfortune. These liberal Princes, 
rendered wise by adversity, find their wisdom profitless to 
them. It isin vain that they see the beauties of constitu- 
tional government. They caunot be allowed to take part in 
the government of any constitutional country. Other exiles 
are allowed to repent and return home, or else they are per- 
mitted to naturalize themselves in the country of their adop- 
tion. If Prince Juan were merely a Spanish nobleman of a 
legitimist family, he could easily find an opening in Spain by 
making his conversion to Liberalism public ; or, if he liked 
to stay in England, he might look forward to founding a 
family that should be treated as English, and take part in 
the conduct of a free Government here. But he cannot 
shake off his birth. He is doomed, as an hereditary Legitimist, 
to keep out of Constitutional Spain, although he complains 
that his Constitutionalism is the genuine article, while that 
offered by his naughty relative is onlya sham. Nor can he 
become an Englishman. His miserable Royalty sticks to 
him, and cuts him off from the happy activity of a private 
station. He is condemned to be for ever powerless, however 
clearly he may see what is tobe done. No wonder that this 
seems very hard to him. It appears scarcely credible that, with 
his admirably clear notions of the working of constitutional 
government, he should have no more chance of exhibiting 
his theories in practice than if he were in the moon. Prince 
Juan finds this more particularly hard to bear, because 
Spain happens to want a good Constitutional Monarch, and 
he is just what Spain wants. It is the fitness of his own 
promotion that weighs so heavily on his mind. 

We confess that it does not seem likely that his adver- 


tisement of himself will do him much good. The Spaniards 
have got a Queen, not very unpopular or very unsuitable, 
and her little failings are of a kind that the Spaniards are 
apt to visit very lightly. Indeed, Spain and all Europe 
think that she was very abominably treated by another 
Bourzon in the matter of her marriage, and that great 
allowance ought to be made for her. Besides, she has fits 
of occasional gloomy penitence, and this must conciliate the 
goodwill of many of the more devout of her subjects. No 
one can say that her rule is intolerable, and even Spanish 
Constitutionalism, in spite of the just criticisms of Prince 
JuAN on its shortcomings, is thriving more than it has ever 
thriven before. But the great objection to the Prince is, 
that he would be so expensive, and the great safeguard to 
the QuEEN is, that her subjects are making money under 
her. The advantage of having a ruler well versed in the 


history of England would he sadly counterbalanced by the 


losses entailed by the revolution that would seat him on the 
throne. Probably the Prince does not seriously mean that he 
wishes the Spaniards would at once turn his cousin outand take 
him instead. He is looking forward to the remote future, and 
merely means to ask who is tocome next, and to suggest that he 
should not be forgotten. Wecannot blame him. It is very 
hard on the better members of a family that the bad name 
of the family should attach itself to them, although they 
have learned to avoid the errors that gave this bad name its 
origin. There are a few really good Boursons in Europe, 
and they naturally resent the injustice of the general suppo- 
sition that all Boursons are alike, and are infected with an 
original taint that cannot be washed out. There are 
members of the Orteans family who are known to be 
liberal, far-seeing, and clear-headed men ; there is the Count 
of Syracuse, who has not hid the light of his Constitu- 
tionalism under a bushel; and now there is a son of Don 
Cartos who wishes to renounce the creed of Divine Right 
and the party of reaction. We are glad he should do so 
publicly. Even if he gains nothing by it, he pays a tribute 
to sound principles of Government, and helps to make it 
impossible that the days of the Holy Alliance should return. 


GAVAZZI IN NAPLES. 


many discouraging signs that GARIBALDI, so 
far as civil affairs are concerned, has fallen into the 
worst possible hands, the presence of Father Gavazzi at his 
head-quarters is one of the foremost. This Barnabite friar, 
who eleven years ago did all that man could do to impede 
the victorious progress of CHARLES ALBERT, and to sow dis- 
sension among his army, has now for ten years been living 
the life of a layman, and of something more than a layman, 
in England. He has not only been a popular lecturer 
against Popery, but one of the most venal and most vulgar 
of lecturers. The loiterer at a sea-side town in summer saw 
Gavazzi advertised as regularly, and with as many puffing 
artifices, as the American horse-circus and the concert of 
third-rate singers from the London opera. The sound of his 
stentorian voice used to pervade the bye-streets as audibly 
as the fiddles of the orchestra, or the shouts of laughter 
responsive to the jokes of the clown. Such a mode of getting 
a living would never have prospered greatly if Father 
Gavazzi had confined himself to the grievances common to 
all Italians. The Pope's temporal power was fair game, 
and the personal character of several of the Pontifis might 
have been reasonably insisted upon as a proof that they are 
not necessarily beneficent princes. But Gavazzi was 
never satisfied to expose the ferocity, the treachery, the 
cupidity, the nepotism, and the imbecility of successive 
Popes. He deliberately spiced his orations to tickle Pro- 
testant palates ; and an audience who would soon have turned 
away from him if they had merely seen in him an unfrocked 
priest that had mutinied against his spiritual superior, 
listened with never-slackening delight to one who represented 
himself as having had his eyes supernaturally opened to the 
wickedness of saint-worship, to the immorality of priestly 
celibacy, to the futility of justification by works, and to the 
folly of transubstantiation. 

1t will be the last of misfortunes if GaRrIBALDI, and through 
GaRIBALDI the cause of Italian liberty, becomes associated 
in the view of the Neapolitans with the doctrines and actions 
of Gavazz1. The Italians are never more misinterpreted 
than when their hatred of the Popg’s secular dominion is 
supposed to imply hatred of the religious system which has 
the Pore at its summit. In the North of Italy, the abuses 
of religious organization and the zeal of the higher ranks of 
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the hierarchy for the continuance of domestic tyranny 
and foreign dominion, have created a reforming spirit which 
will not be satisfied without the suppression of monasteries 
and the abolition of spiritual jurisdictions, But thereis not the 
slightest wish to touch oneiotaof doctrine. Therearedevotional 
natures among the statesmen and politicians of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, and the Duchies, to which the abasement of the 
Porr’s secular authority is chiefly welcome because it pro- 
mises a re-illumination of spiritual fervour in the Church 
and its terrestrial Head. Even those who take a simpler 
and more natural view of events, and who are really dis- 
affected to the Porr as the patron and representative of bad 
government, would be outraged and horrified by the smallest 
attack on received dogma or habitual practice. Like the 
English of Henry the Ercutn’s time, they are perhaps per- 
fectly contented to see their Sovereign quarrelling with the 
Bishop of Rome, but are nevertheless ready to rise in rebel- 
lion if the wayside images are taken down, the vestments of 
the priest altered, or the elements administered in both 
kinds. But if the overstepping of a hair’s-breadth would 
imperil the Italian movement in the North, much more 
delicate are the precautions incumbent on those on whom 
devolves the management of the South. The only material 
hold which Italian patriotism has on these populations is 
through the passion for liberty and independence which has 
spread to every corner of the Peninsula. The Liberal party 
in Naples and Sicily, endowed as it is with great virtues, 
and tried as has been its constancy in the fire of suffering, is 
still extremely small in numbers ; while its influence, feeble at 
most, has been seriously impaired through the contumely 
with which it has been treated by GariBaLpI's evil coun- 
sellors. Among the mass of the people there is no 
serious desire even for secular reforms, while multitudes 
would probably rise in fury at the smallest religious innova- 
tion. Happen what may, the furniture of religion in the 
South of Italy will continue for long exactly what it was a 
year ago. The blood of St. Januartius will still liquefy. 
The Madonna of one hill will perform miracles in fierce 
competition with the Madonna of the next. One saint’s 
shrine will be famous for the cure of rheumatism, and another 
for the extirpation of caterpillars. Barefooted friars will 
still administer spiritual consolation in exchange for a 
supper, and the profane jokes of the Evil One will still be 
the choicest passages in a popular sermon. 

If GarrBap! keeps Gavazzi in his train, he will be guilty 
of a mistake very closely resembling the error of Prius the 
Nintu. Pope Prius had so firmly yoked the cause of Papal 
authority to the cause of bad government, that the one at last 
contracted all the weakness of the other. Just so, if liberty 
be associated with acts and words which the South Italians 
regard as irreligious, the irreligious will drag down the poli- 
tical system which is allied to it; for all we know of the 
Neapolitans leads us to believe that they would certainly 
prefer bad government, coupled with religious institutions 
after their taste, to good government in company with out- 
rages on their conceptions of orthodoxy. It must not be 
understood that the measures proclaimed by GaRIBALDI up to 
this moment are open to blame, even when they seem likely to 
interfere with religious prepossessions of a certain sort. The 
suppression of the Order of Jesuits, for example, must have 
been expected by everybody. They are so notoriously the 
Porr’s militia, and have so openly identified themselves 
with despotism and the dominion of foreigners, that their 
expulsion must have seemed a matter of course as soon 
as the Liberal party had conclusively triumphed. But 
unless Gavazzi be the veriest hypocrite, he must have 
thrown off, not a part, but the whole of the religious 
system prevalent in Italy ; and, if there be any meaning 
in the opinions he has expressed in every corner of England, 
he must regard it with the bitterest detestation and the 
deepest fear. It is known that he has been preaching 
in all the places which have successively welcomed 
GaRIBALDI or submitted to his arms. The only portions 
of his sermons which have penetrated to this country are 
passages of not ineffective buffoonery, but it can hardly be 
that so reckless a declaimer and so rancorous a hater has 
spared the things which the Neapolitans and Sicilians in 
their calmer moments consider too sacred to be glanced at. 
Gavazzi is therefore excessively dangerous as GARIBALDI's 
chaplain ; but if he is more than’ this, and has become his 
companion and counsellor, the peril occasioned by his influence 
is imminent and immediate, for Gavazzi was one of the 
curses of Italy in her first unfortunate effort. He it 
was that disconcerted the combinations of the Italian 


generals. He it was that made the levies of volunteers 
follow the regular Piedmontese soldiery with half a heart, 
and with suspicion in their soul. He it was that, in a 
hundred malignant discourses, sowed distrust of the Royal 
House which held the fortunes of Italy in its hand. During 
all the first part of the present glorious struggle, he 
carefully refrained from setting foot on Italian soil ; and it 
is the worst of omens that he supposes a congenial field to 
have been opened to his efforts in the countries of which 
GARIBALDI is Dictator. 


ORANGEISM IN CANADA. 


fue who cross the sea only change the climate, but 
not their manners, says the poet; but, with Celtic 
manners, more than this happens. Planted in a new 
soil, the Celtic race attains a rank luxuriance and displays 
a rich fecundity of vice which, in its old and outcropped 
habitats, it had never realized. In North America, the 
Lower Canadians are more French than France, while, in 
Upper Canada and in the States, the transplanted Irish are 
certainly Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. The outbreak of 
political religionism and religious politicism which has just 
taken place on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Waters to Kingston, and which has scarcely been averted at 
Toronto—indeed, which actually occurred at the latter place, 
with its savage incivility, chequered with an elaborate and 
mendacious poltroonery—far exceeds the 12th of July in- 
decencies of the North of Ireland. No doubt the amalga- 
mation of the two Canadas, with their opposed habits of 
religion and industry, traditions and manners, could only 
have produced exasperation on both sides. A conquered 
race cannot outgrow its sullenness, and a transplanted immi- 
gration, embued with the spirit of an active and vindictive 
supremacy, cannot forego its insolence of triumph in two or 
three generations. This is the political aspect of the Cana- 
dian provinces ; and when to these elements of evil in solu- 
tion is added the ingredient of religious acid in its strongest 
form, it is no wonder that a very poisonous precipitate 
is the result. 

The facts of the case are soon related. Kingston is 
asmall place in which Orangeism is rampant; and it isa 
disappointed place, having failed as a candidate for metro- 
politan honours. The cities of Lower Canada, in which the 
vast preponderance of population is Roman Catholic, having 
welcomed the Prince and the Corona Stcretary with a 
most brilliant reception, the seat of Orangeism was deter- 
mined to outstrip its rivals and to do a little business in the 
sectarian line. The thing to be done—and to which the 
Prince was to be made an accomplice—was to jubilate Pro- 
testant ascendancy at the same time. It was to sing 
“God save the Queen” to the tune of “ Croppies, lie down,” 
and to give an ovation to the son of the SoverEeian by making 
him wear a coronet of orange lilies. Of course, it was all 
in an excess of loyalty and devotion to the Crown that, for 
every practical purpose, the Prince of WALEs was to be made 
un Orangeman ; for had he accepted the Orange welcome, 
he might just as well have accepted the office of Grand 
Master of the Lodges. Wedo not mean to say that the 
projected scheme of Mr. FLanaGan, the Protestant butcher, 
and of Mr. Rosinson, the stump orator, was meant as a de- 
liberate affront to the Prryvce—it was only using the heir 
of the British Crown to fling an especially insolent taunt 
at the Lower Canadians. ‘There were longer heads at 
work instigating the movement, merely with a view of 
getting up a political embroglio and a change of Ministry. 
But in FLanacan and Rosiyson there were tools excellently 
suited to the coarsest work. Accordingly, Orange arches 
were raised, Orange processions were organized, and all the 
wretched frippery and frowzy finery of the Lodges was brought 
out to do honour to the Prince of Wates by performing 
tricks which in Ireland are proscribed by law, and which, in 
point of taste, would disgrace a country fair, while, in point of 
sense, they would only be tolerated by associations in com 
rison with which our Ancient Foresters, and Druids, and Odd 
Fellows are respectable and sensible. At the first rumour of 
these preparations, the Duke of NewcasTLg, in a most tem- 
perate appeal to the good feeling and good sense of the 
authorities of Kingston, pointed out the extreme impro- 
priety and impolicy of the step contemplated by those 
vulgar fanatics, and intimated that, in the last resort, the 
Prince would not—and, indeed, could not—land at that place. 
This calm appeal only fired the loyal and religious suscepti- 
bilities of the barbarous Orafige horde. They would give 
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the Prince a lesson—they would teach him who were his 
true friends. Animated by the sublime recollection that an 
Irish Viceroy had permitted or invited the display of an 
Orange flag over his box at the Dublin Theatre, they were re- 
solved that under the Orange arch—which, by the way, was the 
shabbiest of all the decorations produced during the Royal 
progress—the Prince should enter Kingston. He should be 
escorted by Orangemen ; the dear old tunes should be played ; 
the famous old watchwords should be paraded ; the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory, and the honours of the Boyne 
and the siege of Derry, should be recalled in all their splendour 
of folly. If the QuEeEn’s son and the QuEEN’s minister—the 
Heir-A pparent and the Cotontat SecreTary—did not like it, 
they might leave it. And leave it they did. The Patyce did 
not land at Kingston ; and the Orangemen had the satis- 
faction of having done their best to insult the British 
Crown, to affront all that was decent among their fellow- 
subjects, to exasperate their opponents in politics and reli- 
gion, and to get up a faction fight which might perchance end 
in the trifling result of dismembering the whole province. 

Not content with their Kingston success, the emissaries 
of discord attempted to carry the fiery cross of religious 
strife from station to station which the Prince was expected 
to visit. They did their best at various places to play off 
the sametricks which had only been too successful at Kingston, 
and actually had the temerity to endeavour to preoccupy 
the landing stages and streets of other towns in which, 
as was the case almost universally, the Duke of Nrw- 
CASTLE’'S sober appeal had prevented the threatened out- 
breaks of Orange insolence. Their final stand was 
made at Toronto, where unfortunately the Mayor was 
their warm partisan. At that place, one of the strongholds 
of Orangeism, an especial outbreak was threatened; the 
Mayor was summoned to an interview by the Duke of 
NewoastL£, and the consequences of the threatened display 
were again pointed out. The utmost deference was expressed 
to the Princr’s feelings and to the Minister’s resolution. 
All offensive insignia were to be removed; the portrait of 
the glorious Dutch conqueror was to be taken down; the 
arch sacred to Orangeism was to be denuded of its para- 
phernalia ; and, on the faith of this promise, the Paice 
landed, and was received by a most brilliant and enthusiastic 
ovation. Can it be believed that the municipal pledge 
was flagrantly violated. It was dark and rainy, and the trap 
was well concealed; but under the Orange arch—decorated 
as it had been solemuly promised by the Mayor it should 
not be decorated—passed the unconscious Prince and 
the betrayed Duke. The Orangemen were in ecstasies 
at the success of this abominable and insolent trick; and 
the next day being Sunday, they lay in wait for the 
Heir-Apparent of the British Crown, and flaunted the 
old party flags in his face as he left the cathedral. By 
way of showing their loyalty, they pursued the son of their 
Soverzien from town to town with the most offensive and 
illegal display of party hatred; and by way of showing their 
religion, they desecrated a sacred day and a sacred place by 
profaning its sanctuary and its services with an outbreak of 
savage indecency, dishonouring to Gop and insulting to their 
fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians. 

Of course this sort of thing tells its own tale, and carries 
with it its own condemnation. In a rade society alone 
such things are possible ; but it is a curious chapter in the 
melancholy history of party hatred to find that, on a fresh 
soil, and under new associations, the undying traditions of 
ancestral hatred can be carried to this pitch of stupid 
frenzy. To say nothing of the folly of exporting Dutch 
Wittam and Bishop Waker to the shores of the St. 
Lawrence, how utterly unreal the whole thing is! The 
men of Derry the other day made a sort of foolish apology 
for affronting the Judges, by saying that there was an 
unbroken tradition for the observances of Protestant zeal at 
Londonderry, but that the flags and cannon and processions 
had ceased to have much, if any, party meaning—that the 
whole thing was a mere gala, and little more. This excuse, 
poor enough in Ireland, has no place in Canada. For, 
at Kingston and Toronto, there could be no cherished 
local associations to preserve. To celebrate General WoLrz 
and the battle of Abraham by way of affronting the French 
colonists would have had some point ; but the siege of Troy 
might as well have been commemorated as the siege of 
Derry. 

To appeal to finer sensibilities was of course useless when 
such a person as the Mayor of Toronto was the individual 
appealed to—that dignified official whose letter of abject 


apology is a curiosity alike to the moralist and to the student 
of language. What this person, and the gang to whose 
intrigues he submitted, really did, may be best understood 
by a parallel case. The Hindoos imagined that we greased 
the cartridges in order to entrap them into Christianity. 
If we had done this, and then boasted of our mission 
success, this would have precisely matched the dignified tric 
played by the Franacans and Rosrysons in entrapping the 
Prince to pass under the Toronto arch, and then boasting of 
their Orange triumph. This was the grand thing to be done; 
and to accomplish this creditable end-—to insult the Heir- 
Apparent of the English Crown, and to defy the remonstrance, 
and to scoff at the united request of the Queen’s Governor, 
and the Queen’s Minister—was nothing for the exclusive 
representatives of Canadian loyalty. Simply as a violation 
of the laws of hospitality, the act was one which, among 
the most savage tribes of Central Africa, would have been 
despised. ‘The calm and dignified Mohawks and Mohicans, 
the aborigines of the province, might blush for their unworthy 
supplanters. We leave this discreditable business with the 
single consolation that our Telemachus had a Mentor so wise 
and resolute, and yet so conciliatory—so firm, and yet so 
courteous—and possessed of so thorough a judgment as was 
exhibited by the Duke of Newcastix throughout these 
awkward and embarrassing incidents. The young Prince 
has at least been taught one “lesson” by Canadian Orangeism, 
which cannot too soon be learned—that all the splendour of 
his station has its accompanying alloys. 


THE GUN-BOAT REPORT. 


S° many stirring events have occurred since the discovery 
of the rottenness of the gun-boat fleet on which so much 
store was set, that the mild Report of the Select Committee 
on the subject will perhaps pass muster pretty generally as 
an appropriate conclusion to the inquiry which was so ener- 
getically demanded. Time cures indignation almost as 
efiectually as it destroys ill-built gun-boats; and the Com- 
mittee in their Report seem to have made ample allowance 
for the subsidence of the strong feeling which prevailed when 
their sittings commenced. 

The Report neither acquits nor condemns the builders who 
used perishable timber, or the inspectors who allowed it to 
pass muster. It pronounces no definite verdict on the past, 
and suggests no adequate precautions against the recurrence 
of similar misadventures. Studiously careful to make the 
best of things, the Committee record what they consider the 
satisfactory fact that, out of 286 gun and mortar-boats and 
vessels built by contract during the Russian war, 134 are in 
good condition, while 14 are under repair, and 14 more are 
waiting further inspection. This still leaves 124 to be 
accounted for; and if from this number the 58 iron vessels 
are deducted, there remain no less than 66 wooden contract 
vessels of which noaccount whatever is given. This strange 
hiatus may possibly be explained by the omission of mortar- 
boats and gun-vessels from the detailed account, but as the 
destruction has certainly not been confined to gun-boals, in 
the technical sense of the word, it would have been fairer to 
declare plainly the whole extent of the mischief. Another 
indication of the lenient temper of the Committee is the 
absence of any reference to the expenditure already in- 
curred in the repairs which have been found necessary 
to restore a portion of the gun-boat fleet to a sea-worthy 
condition. Having glossed over the damage by such sup- 
pressions as these, the Committee naturally proceed to deal 
in an equally tender manner with the responsibilities of all 
parties concerned. It is the old story of the Crimean horses. 
The gun-boats have been rotting away, and no one is to blame. 
Sir Batpwin WALkerR is not in fault for not having afforded 
more efficient inspection, because to detach a greater num- 
ber of men from the dockyards might have impaired the effi- 
ciency of the work which was going on there. The inspec- 
tors are pronounced innocent, because it seems that every 
man had, in the course of a year, to look after four or five, 
and in some cases, seven or eight vessels. The builders are 
scarcely to be reprehended for using sappy timber, because 
the gun-boats were put together in haste in winter weather, 
and under circumstances which might have predisposed the 
best materials to dry rot. Finally, the Committee recommend, 
as the best preventive measure for the future, that all con- 
tracts should distinctly specify that sappy and defective 
timber is not to be used, instead of following the equivalent 
form adopted in the gun-boat specifications, that.the vessels 
were to be built with “ good, sound, and proper materials of 
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“ every kind.” To this rather puerile suggestion is appended 
the single useful observation which is to be found in the 
Report—* that the establishment of timber in Her Maszsry’s 
“ dockyards ought to be increased, and a sufficient supply 
“ kept in store to meet unforeseen emergencies,” 

It would be hard to hit wpon more flimsy excuses than 
those which the Committee hint at as palliations for such 
neglect of duty and breach of contract as caused the havoc 
which a few years have worked in the gun-boat fleet. If 
the Royal establishments could not furnish a sufficient staff 
of inspectors, it would have been less costly to hire the ser- 
vices of a few competent men than to spend some hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in patching up defective work. Even 
without this increase of strength, it is not very clearly ex- 
plained why an inspector who has to watch the construction 
of two or three ships building at one time in a single yard 
should allow the use of a large proportion of timber the de- 
fects of which must have been apparent at a glance. It is quite 
possible that a few short bolts or sham bolts may have been 
driven when the inspector's back was turned, but it is hard 
for the uninitiated to comprehend how half the timber 
brought into a yard for the construction of any number of 
vessels could have been full of sap without the inspector 
being able to discover the defect. The plea for the ship- 
builders is still more mysterious. They do not seem to have 
insisted before the Committee on the defence which some of 
them had the courage to advance in the first instance—that 
if their materials and workmanship were bad, it was all the 
fault of the Government authorities for not watching them 
more closely. With creditable frankness, they admit now 
that they were bound to use sound materials and put in honest 
work, even though they might have shirked the obligation 
without detection. Itissomethingto get the principleadmitted 
that a man who undertakes a contract, though it be with 
a Government department, ought to perform it faithfully. 
But then there come a multitude of excellent reasons to 
explain how, from sheer inadvertence, bad materials and 
bad workmanship were really unavoidable. ‘The work was 
done in haste—some of it in bad weather, and in the dark 
days of winter—which may be charitably accepted as an 
excuse for the occasional delinquencies of the men employed. 
But, allowing that under such circumstances the work was 
sure to be scamped, why should the materials be worthless? 
This, at any rate, is a fault which cannot be shifted on to 
the shoulders of unknown shipwrights, and it is the fault 
which has caused almost all the mischief, for it was the perish- 
able timber, and not the short bolts, which consigned so many 
of these unlucky little vessels to destruction. Of course 
there is an attempt at an excuse here also. The stock of 
seasoned timber in the market was not adequate for the rapid 
construction of so many vessels, and the supply in the Govern- 
ment yards was, as it still is, too limited to meet any con- 
siderable sudden demand. This very well-known circumstance 
is put forward by the Committee as a substantial excuse for 
all the shortcomings of the contractors ; but if the condition 
of the condemned vessels has been correctly described, it is 
wholly beside the question. The worst of the gun-boats have 
not rotted merely because the timber was unseasoned, but be- 
cause materials were used which no amount of seasoning would 
have made really sound. To make out the case which the 
Committee seek to present to the public, it should have been 
proved that there was nothing but sappy timber to be had, 
and no witness appears to have had the boldness to go to 
this length in his assertions. 

The truth of the whole transaction leaks out incidentally 
in another part of the Report. In consequence of the great 
and unexpected rise in the rate of wages, “some of the 
“ builders lost large sums by the contracts,” notwithstanding 
a bonus of 30s. per ton paid to all who finished their work 
with reasonable speed. It is intelligible that men who have 
made a bad bargain should be somewhat parsimonious in 
the execution of their task. It is as difficult to do justice to 
a losing contract as it is to row well in a losing race. It 
might have been expected of firms so eminent and wealthy 
as some of those are who undertook the gun-boat contracts, 
that they should consider their reputation even more than 
the profit or loss on a single transaction ; but the natural 
reluctance to lose more than necessary by a bargain under 
which they were already giving more value than they were 
ever likely to get back, may perhaps explain the exercise of 
rather less than ordinary strictness in the selection of 
materials for so unsatisfactory a job. Whether this be or be 
not the real source of the evil, it is certain that the Com- 
mittee have not probed it to the bottom; and it re- 


mains an uncontradicted fact that the contractors used 
materials which were palpably unsound, and that the in- 
spectors interpreted so liberally their instructions not to be 
too rigid in their requirements as to shut their eyes to de- 
fects which it must have required some pains not to dis- 
cover. The one piece of practical experience to be got out 
of the unfortunate affair is this—that whenever the Govern- 
ment makes a particularly favourable bargain, the money 
saving will be balanced by a corresponding deterioration in 
the quality of the article supplied. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 


it is often interesting to inquire what was the meaning of 
commonplaces which have, as it were, been worn out. The 
“vanity of human wishes ” is a phrase which sounds almost as 
threadbare as the “mutability of human affairs;” but, old and well- 
established as it is, it has, like other moral commonplaces, gone 
considerably out of fashion in our times. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the age in which we live—and it may be doubted 
whether it is altogether a pleasant one—that the reflections and 

hrases which fall from us most frequently and most naturally no 
onger express humiliation, or even virtuous indignation, but are 
almost always conceived in a vein of self-congratulation. We 
speak no longer of the vanity of human wishes, of the evils of 
luxury, of good old times, and modern degeneracy, but of the 
triumphs of civilization, modern enlightenment, and the law of 
progress. It is curious to reflect that possibly, in another gene- 
ration or two, historical speculators may be struck with this fact, 
and may discuss, with plausible arguments on both sides, the 
y owae ry whether the people of the nineteenth century really 
thought that the railways which they had invented would take 
them all to heaven. In the meantime, it is as well to remember 
that whenever the humour of mankind may change, a large stock 
of commonplaces, with about the same amount of truth and 
falsehood in them as those to which they are at present accus- 
tomed, will be ready for use on the other side of most of the 
subjects on which they are in the habit of speaking. At all 
events, when a commonplace is out of fashion, its value may be 
examined with greater convenience than in the height of its 
popularity, as it is free from the prejudice which popularity 
excites. It is impossible not to feel a grudge against the senti- 
ments which point the morals of popular lecturers and after- 
dinner moralists. On the other hand, we are afiected with a 
certain kindliness towards phrases which are dignified by asso- 
ciation with writers whose fame rests principally on the fact that 
they gave to very common thoughts as graceful and dignified an 
expression as they were capable of receiving. 

he commonplace about the vanity of human wishes is pro- 

bably as old as human Janguage, and has certainly found a place, 
in various shapes, in the works of many of the greatest of all 
writers from the days of Solomon to our own. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes, Plato’s myth of the choice of lives by the souls who 
were about to drink of the waters of Lethe as a preparation for 
re-entering human bodies, and the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, are 
well-known instances of it in ancient literature. Amongst 
Englishmen in the last ae! f the sentiment was frequentl 
reproduced with more or less of that classical grace and finis 
which so often gave them the air, not exactly of insincerity, but 
of not caring very much which way their sincere belief for the 
time being inclined. Perhaps as good examples as any are 
Addison's meditations over the tombstones in Westminster 
Abbey, and Johnson’s imitations of Juvenal. Even in our own 
days, a characteristic vehicle has been found for a vein of feeling 
with which our generation has, on the whole, little sympathy. 
Hardly any one in these times ventures to moralize openly ; but 
Mr. Thackeray infused into Vanity Fair and Pendennis as much 
of his reading of the Book of Ecclesiastes as could conveniently 
be allied with the flirtations of Becky Sharpe and the cigars 
of Mr. Pendennis. 

The gist of all condemnatory commonplaces is to convict 
average people of some sort of absurdity or inconsistency in their 
everyday conduct, and this is the application which has most 
commonly been made of the doctrine in question by its most 
forcible preachers. Juvenal, perhaps, has preached it as vigor- 
ously as any one else—the more so, no doubt, because the whole 
constitution of his mind exemplified that one-sided vehemence 
and absence of subtlety which belonged to so many Latin writers. 
“Why do you wish for wealth, which ruined Seneca? or for 

ower, which destroyed Sejanus? or for eloquence, which brought 

emosthenes and Cicero to their graves? or to be a great general 
like Hannibal, who was defeated and exiled? or for beauty or 
long life, of which the first produces ruin, whilst the second ends 
in imbecility ? You should take life as it comes, and be a Stoic 
superior to pleasure, desire, and anger.” Such is the essence of 
his famous poem, and such—though the sententious moral is 
gencrally omitted—is the suggestion of most of the writers who 
have at different times adopted the same sentiment. ‘ What 
fools you, the mass of mankind, are for caring so much for things 
which, when you have got them, are such transitory possessions 
and such doubtful benefits!” When the illustrations appended 
to such a text are well chosen and dramaticall whe out, 


as is the case in Juvenal’s poem, the general drift of the 
/ sermon derives a degree of aveight from its separate parts 
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which it is not fairly entitled to. The true answer to such 
a lesson is, that people are in reality far less ambitious 
and far more successful than it assumes them to be. 
Human wishes are hardly ever directed to great objects— 
at least, they are not continuously and consciously directed 
to them. When a lad goes into the army, he does not 
expect, in one case out of a hundred thousand, to be a Hannibal 
ora Charles XII. The state of his feelings generally is that it 
is a gentlemanlike thing to be in the army—that officers are fine 
fellows—and that it would be a stirring, exciting sort of thing to 
see the world, and go through a certain number of campaigns in 
India or Europe. Then, again, he must have some profession. 
He is not very fond of books. His connexions have some interest, 
and do not want to send him to college, because his other brothers 
are there, and are very expensive. He accordingly gets a com- 
mission, and likes his profession pretty well. He does garrison 
duty at Malta or Corfu, fights with natives in New Zealand, 
serves some years in India, marries, goes upon half-pay, and 
settles down in middie life somewhere in the country with a 
moderate income composed of his own and his wife’s property, 
his half-pay, and possibly the interest of some windfull in the 
shape of prize-money or a legacy. Such, with variations, is the 
history of an average officer in the army. He gets pretty much 
what he expected to get, and in about the time in which he 
expected to get it. In every other walk of life, the same thing 
happens in all average cases, and these, of course, are numerically 
the vast majority. People live on with occasional pleasures and 
occasional sorrows, but their average condition is one of very 
uiet and tolerable satisfaction. ‘The proof of this lies in the 
uss which they make about it when it is disturbed. In our age 
and country, it is not only assumed, but insisted upon, that 
every one has a right to live—and to live ina considerable degree 
of comfort. If we hear of people being starved to death, or even 
of their lives being shortened by want of proper food, clothing, 
lodging, or medical attendance, there is a constant clamour and 
outery upon the subject; and, in point of fact, an immense pro- 
portion of those who are born not only contrive to live, but in 
most cases contrive also to rear families. If it were ascertained 
that ten per cent. of the population died from want of necessaries, 
we should all be horror-struck ; yet the great majority of human 
wishes are directed towards the provision of necessaries of one 
sort or another, and may therefore be assumed to be fulfilled. 


The truth is that, when the contrary is assumed, the proposi- 
tion is tacitly confined to an infinitesimally small proportion of 
mankind. hat is meant is not that all human wishes are frus- 
trated or fail to be accomplished, but that, if people set their 
hearts upon some one object, devote their lives to its attainment, 
and actually succeed beyond all expectation in doing so, it often 
happens that they find their success does not satisfy them 
after all. This, however, would not prove that human wishes 
are vain, but only that they are not complete. Hannibai and 
Charles XII. wished, it is said, to be great generals, and their 
wishes were vain, because they met with reverses in war and 
died ingloriously. The second half of the contrast does not 
match the first. It is as if a man should say, How foolish it is 
to wish for good health, for A. B. had very good health, yet his 
wife ran away with C.D. It was not the object of the life of 
Charles XII. to avoid being defeated and to die in his bed. His 
object was to be a great general, and he attained his object. 
Men are not like children who look in at shop windows and wish 
for the goods exposed there without wishing to pay for them. 
When a man wishes for distinction, he should, in point of prudence, 
and generally does in point of fact, wish not for a naked result 
miraculously thrown in his way, but for the result attended with 
its usual and natural consequences. Probably, if Charles XII. 
had had full notice of all the events of his career, he would have 
said that, though there were some unpleasant things about it, it 
was, on the whole, better suited to his tastes than a quiet life of 
uniform prosperity. 

ought, however, to be remembered that a tacit assump- 
tion lies at the root of almost ali general criticisms on human 
affairs which is in itself untrue. Such poems as Juvenal’s 
go upon the supposition that people exercise much more fore- 
thought about the circumstances of their lives than they really 
do. A man does not at any given moment sit down and say— 
“TI think it will make me » sch to be a great general, and 
accordingly I will be a great general.” ine-tenths of the 
elements of the question are settled for him. He adopts his 
rofession for a hundred obscure reasons, of which he himself is 
ardly conscious. He is led on trom one thing to another, partly 
by circumstances, partly by feeling, partly by inclination, and 
partly by duty, and finds himself, before he is well aware of it, in 
a position in which he has very little choice left him, so that 
the misfortunes which may happen to him illustrate not so much 
the vanity of human wishes as the complication of human affairs. 
It is curious to observe how different the principles on which 
people speculate about life are from those on which they act 
when engaged in its business. A spectator almost always at- 
taches infinitely more importance than an actor to the dramatic 
completeness of life. People constantly look at the history of a 
man’s career as if its character depended principally on its cata- 
strophe. A man’s life is looked upon as successful if it ends 
triumphantly, and as a failure if it ends gloomily. In point of 
fact, if a man lives seventy years, his seventieth year contains 
neither more nor less than one-seventieth part of his life, and 


will surely affect its success or failure to that and to no greater 
extent. Almost every one concentrates all the interest which he 
takes in his affairs on the present and the immediate future. 
The past only gives him a sort of starting-point. Most people 
have neither imagination nor sensibility enough to comprehend 
or to care for the general dramatic effect which their lives may 
present, or be capable of presenting. 

If most speculations on the vanity of human wishes convey the 
impression that their authors confined their attention to a very 
small class of mankind, and that even as to these they took very 
partial views, there is a way in which the same conclusion may be 
and has been put, which is not open to such a criticism. It may 
not be true that the particular plans which people form for them- 
selves in life are either foolish or doomed to disappointment ; but 
it is a great and important truth—and it is one which in these 
days is continually forgotten—that no rational account can be 
given of the objects of life itself. If the question cui bono? is 
probed far enough, no answer can be given to it. The ultimate 
value of the objects which we pursue, and which for the most 
part we succeed in obtaining, is altogether unknown ; and in this 
sense we may say of everything, vanitas vanitatum. This con- 
clusion, however, can affect nothing but the general tone of the 
mind which admits it. It only shows that our life is surrounded 
on all sides by a thick darkness which affects’ everything alike. 
In this sense, idleness is vanity quite as much as energy—pain as 
much as pleasure. 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


 — society has seen innumerable attempts to create 
4 within its bosom an alien society, conducted on different 
pap one and yet only thriving by its sustaining care. 
na country where individuals exercise so much freedom, and 
where the Bible is so widely read as in England, nothing can be 
more natural than that these alien groups should connect their 
existence with some portion of Scriptural history which they 
think neglected by the world around om. Especially the dream 
ofa pure, united, peaceful Early Church comes across the minds of 
those who are pondering over the records of early Christianity, 
and the picture drawn of the first Christians in the Acts of the 
Apostles is taken to furnish an example for the life of all 
Christians in all ages. At present the Plymouth Brethren afford 
the most conspicuous instance of » body separated off from 
society at large by a disposition to see the only true type of 
society in the community of early Christians. The Quakers used 
to be a much more striking example in the early days of their his- 
tory ; but now there is something grotesque in a rich comfortable 
English banker, who forces early pines and is particular about 
the matching of his carriage-horses, thinking himself more like 
the ideal early Christian than his neighbours because he uses 
an obsolete form of the personal pronoun. The Plymouth Brethren 
do really try to carry out their programme. They especially adhere 
to the community of goods which distinguished the early Church, 
and they literally share among each other all, or nearly all, they 
have beyond the mere necessaries of life. Of course different 
individuals have different notions as to what necessaries are, 
but, as a general rule, we may say that the Plymouth Brethren 
share their worldly possessions and devote a very large portion 
of their time to spiritual exercises. They also live, as clearly as 
any of these societies within societies ever lived, by the help of 
the society from which they differ. The Quakers could advo- 
cate in comfort the doctrine that war was unlawful, because they 
lived in a nation sufficiently warlike to preserve them from the 
consequence of their own doctrines. The Plymouth Brethren, in 
like manner, are almost exclusively, we believe, persons of small 
private fortune, and without active employment. They get from 
the society with which they disagree the goods that furnish them 
with an opportunity of carrying out their theory; and the 
whole machinery of society which permits them to go through 
their spiritual exercises in tranquillity is carried on for them [ 
others. An officer, for instance, on half-pay, gets from his coun- 
try the half-pay which he throws into the common-stock, and he 
is protected by his brother-soldiers who still remain in active 
service. It is an interesting question, what judgment ought to 
be pronounced on these parasitical groups. We all think the 
Plymouth Brethren wrong; but why do we think them 
pm, P What is the precise mistake with which we can charge 
them 
It greatly helps us to understand the exact position of such a 
group if we can lay our fingers on another group occupying the 
same relation to society at large, and arriving at the same ends, 
but working on different principles. It is easy to do this with the 
Plymouth Brethren, for they are nothing but Socialists ; and the 
writingsof many of the poetical French Socialistsmight betakenas 
expositions of the tenets of the Brethren, except that the French 
Socialists would attach no importance whatever to the customs 
of the early Christians. What, however, the Brethren do and teach 
in their adherence to the verbal teaching of the Bible, the 
Socialists do and teach from a particular theory of the best con- 
stitution of society. The use of this parallel is obvious. We 
want some ground on which we can prove the Plymouth Brethren 
wrong, independently of the Bible, for if a blind adherence 
to the letter of the text were to be our one guide, there can 
be no doubt that the very earliest. Church did. practical 
do what the Plymouth Brethren recommend. It is, indeed, 
true that this only lasted a very short time, that it obtained 
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in no Gentile settlement of Christians, and that the whole 
teaching of the Epistles of all the Apostles proceeds on 
the assumption that the faithful were possessed of very dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth. But then what character are we to 
attribute to this divergence? Was it merely a falling-off from 
the ideal, or was it the natural and necessary consequence of the 
extension of the Church? If the parallel of Socialism can show 
us that the custom of the early Church was merely a temporary 
exception, and that it was only the special circumstances of the 
Church that made a thing generally bad temporarily good, we 
gain a great step. It isan immense advantage to make ourselves 
sure that the thing recommended is eons to the principles on 
which society can be permanently conducted. We then ask, not 
how society can be placed at variance with its permanent condi- 
tions, but how it happens that, in exceptional instances, a depar- 
ture from these fundamental principles can do good? That such 
a departure is often salutary no one can doubt. It may be 
quite impossible that men should get on well, upon a large scale 
and in ordinary life, if personal exertion does not meet with a per- 
sonal reward, and yet it may be a most proper thing that men 
under the awful impression of great events should for awhile 
forget their separation of interests. 


The ineradicable objection to Socialism, whether philosophical 
or Biblical, is, that it is impossible that the governing body in a 
State should be Socialist and not use up the resources of the 
State. A Government has to deal with actual facts, to control 
men of mixed motives, to encourage virtue, and repress vice, by 
using the ordinary inducements to act in one way rather than 
another. It cannot agitate the speculative question whether it 
ought to exist. It must take care that it does exist. As a 
matter of fact, men will not work unless they have a per- 
sonal reward. Learning cannot be accumulated unless wealth 
is accumulated also. In order that a society may grow 
better, it must be permeated with thé thoughts of men who 
have time to think. In order that it may grow refined, it 
must have persons in it nurtured in refinement. This can onl 
happen if wealth is unequally divided, and if large attention is 
given to secular things. So long as Socialism is merely parasitical, 
it can thrive. Nothing is easier for a time than that a Govern- 
ment like the present Government of France should take money 
from the rich and spend it onthe poor. The English workhouse 
is the representative of a certain amountof Socialism, but the work- 
house is only possible because the vast majority of the poor live on 
their earnings. Persons of refinement can devote their taste and 
learning to advocating Socialism because a non-Socialist society 
has given them their fund of taste and learning to draw 
upon. Christian Socialism, as known in England, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It is merely an attempt to dispense with one link 
in the chain between the producer and the consumer. It raises 
much the same question as is raised by the existence of village 
shops. Does it answer to dispense with the village shop and 
have everything from London? Sometimes it will answer for the 
operative to do without a master, and sometimes it will fail. 
Sometimes it is most convenient to buy a pound of tea at a 
country grocer’s, sometimes it is best to have a chest from 
London. Socialism ‘is quite different from this, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren are Socialists of the most exaggerated type. 
They do not wish that ten tailors, by beginning business on 
borrowed capital, should rise to dividing the profits of a master, 
but that the tailors should have no profits at all. The Plymouth 
Brother, or Socialist, takes no account of persons who are not 
Plymouth Brethren, or Socialists. He does not concern himself 
with the idle and the bad. The man who wants to carry on the 
practical government of the world proceeds very differently. He 
attempts to deal with every one, bad and good alike, and tries to 
do justice between them, and gradually make the good prevail. 
All these parasitical groups are distinguished from national 
societies in the same way. The include only a section, and the 
national society includes all. Their existence depends on their 
not standing alone; and even the measure of their success de- 

ends on the capabilities of the society to which ary GUNS. 
England is the country for Plymouth Brethren, precisely because 
it is the country of unoccupied persons with small independent 
incomes. 

But the Plymouth Brother may admit all this, and yet be tole- 
rably satisfied with himself. He may say that he knows that a 
great society could not be carried on upon his principles. He 
may acknowledge that it is only because the English nation 
works for him and his friends that he has an opportunity of 
throwing his goods into a common stock. But he has the oppor- 
tunity, and why should he not use it? The early Christians did 
not pretend to govern the Roman Empire. It may never have 
been intended that really pure and spiritual Christians should 
govern any Empire whatever. The world, administered by the 
men of the world, must run its appointed course, securing more or 
less of temporal prosperity. That the bad and the half-bad 
people should thus — a safe asylum for the very good is 
only an instance of the way in which good is brought out of evil. 
The number of the Brethren must be limited while the world is 
as it is. But the number of good yous always is, and always 
has been, very limited. Nor are the Brethren without the hope 
that they benefit the society which nurses them. The early Chris- 
tians were like a lump of leaven in the old Roman society, and the 
Plymouth Brethren may be like a lump of leaven in modern 
English society. The old Roman society did not become wholly 


good because the Christian leaven fermented in it, but it became 
much better. It remained bad enough to do practical work, but 
it was purified and disciplined by the faithful within it. So 
England may remain bad enough to go on with worldly govern- 
ment. It may have those deluded notions about fighting enemies 
and rewarding individual industry which keep societies going, and 
make the spiritual secure in the possession of worldly affluence ; 
and yet it may get so much good from the parasitical societ 
clinging to it that it may at least approach to that limit of - 
ness which is compatible with the practical machinery of society 
going on. 

The answer to this appears to us to be, that although society 
does receive unquestionable benefit from the presence withi 
it of these alien F ga 8, yet experience has, shown that it 
gets greater benefit m wl the good take part in the work 
of government, and remain in the sphere of practical life. It is 
evident that Plymouth Brethren, if they rested on their right to 
remain apart from general society on the plea that they leavened 
it with good, would really occupy exactly the position of a 
monastic body. They happen, indeed, to be often like monks, 
and yet in a worse position than that of monks. For monks 
acknowledge the impossibility of men at once cutting themselves 
off from society and remaining in it, and do not connect them- 
selves with their lay fellows by any strong personal ties. But 
the Plymouth Brethren often ally themselves, or are already 
allied, by the strongest personal ties to other people. They are 
husbands and fathers, and are apt to be very indifferent ones. 
For they are in a wrong position, and do not know what to make 
of it. Are they to educate their children, and put them out in the 
world? Practically, they scruple to say that they ought not, and 
yet they cannot set about it heartily. The moment they begin 
to busy themselves with the instruction of their children in 
secular learning, and to cast about for a good opening for them, 
they begin to sever themselves from heir own little society. 
How can a man who thinks he ought to share all things in 
common, and spend his time in spiritual exercises, take care 
that his daughter has a good French accent, and that his 
son should get into a house of business likely to push him? 
Either he neglects his family, or his family corrupt the pure 
do-nothing, have-nothing atmosphere of his society. Therefore 
there is an objection to the Plymouth Brethren which there is 
not to other monastic bodies, while the objection that lies against 
all monastic bodies may be urged against them. They do not 
do the greatest amount of good that lies in their power. If expe- 
rience has settled anything, it has settled that the good done by 
those who mix with society, and strive to take it as it is, and - 
make it better, is greater than the good done by those who hold 
themselves aloof from society. e cannot say that monks and 
Plymouth Brethren are not as good as the best of men, but the 
do not do the most good. There is thus a definite point on whic 
their excellence falls short, and this would, we think, be a sufli- 
cient argument in itself to shake their position. 


‘ 
WHAT IS SOCIAL SCIENCE? 


(yaar inquirers who spend their time in asking or telling 
some new thing may find abundant scope for speculation in 
the proceedings of the Association which is holding its solemn 
session at Glasgow. It must be admitted that Lord Brougham’s 
clever speech does not suggest many absolutely novel subjects 
for consideration ; but the Association itself is an enigma of the 
choicest kind, on the solution of which any desired amount of 
ingenious labour might be expended without exhausting the 
mystery. If we are not alts guy the Association has already 
reached its third or fourth anniversary, but as yet neither its 
papers nor its performances have afforded the slightest clue to 
the mysterious question— What is Social Science ? 

There is no good reason why men of various degrees of 
eminence should not meet together once a-year to propound their 
views on all possible subjects, from the history of party in the 


last century to the Volunteer movement, which Lord Brougham 
adroitly introduced as the subject of his peroration. On the 
contrary, it would be only natural to expect from such gatherings 


even more instruction and suggestion than are to be found in the 
annals of the Society. The value of a discourse depends, after 
all, much more on the speaker than the subject ; and an assem- 
blage not wanting in able orators, where every man is practically 
at liberty to dilate on the topic on which his heart is set, ought 
to be brilliant in proportion to the vagueness of its purpose. An 
annual peripatetic conversazione is not by any means a bad idea, 
if only a sufficient number of notabilities can be got together to 
assist in its discussions. But captious people will persist in ask- 
ing what such an institution has to do with Social Science, and 
whether Lord Brougham’s pointed generalities throw any new 
light upon the title of the Association which he called into 

very one knows what is meant ysical science, though 
it ranges over a field of indefinite oxtear. Political science and 
economical science are intelligible phrases, and even the new- 
fangled statistical science may be made to mean something if it 
is understood as that science which underlies the art of cata- 
loguing facts. It is difficult to do justice to the lawyers, philo- 
sophers, and philanthropists who are entertaining each other at 
the University of Glasgow without some notion of the end which 
they propose to themselves. , Lord ham scarcely aids our 
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conception of Social Science when, borrowing the words of the 
Roman orator, he says that “she is the ew cow of peace, and, 
by a greater than the Roman charity, gratefully gives her pious 
support to her parent.” The same might be said of the com- 
merce of Manchester, or the Folkestone and Boulogne packet 
service ; and one would be almost tempted to think that Social 
Science included everything but the art of war, were it not that 
the Volunteer army is clearly recognised as one of its pro- 
ducts. We are brought a little nearer to an explanation by 
the assurance that the cultivators of Social Science ought 
mightily to rejoice that absolute Sovereigns are sometimes 
found to consult the material interests of their subjects, 
to foster the growth of national wealth, and to cultivate 
the blessings of peace—from all which it may reasonably be 
inferred that peace, wealth, and universal happiness are among 
the special objects to which Social Science is directed. But these 
are only a few of the countless interests which Social Science 
seems to take under its wing. To judge from the inaugural 
address of the President and Founder of the Association, Social 
Science must be closely related to the philosopher's stone or the 
universal solvent. It can extract gold from the most hopeless 
matter, and melt down in its crucible all the stubborn difficulties 
of public or private life. If Emperors trample on their subjects, 
or constitutional statesmen make themselves the slaves of party, 
Social Science, by the lips of Lord Brougham, has an eloquent 
homily to deliver. Parliament cannot indulge in irrelevant talk 
without offending against the canons of Social Science, and sub- 
jecting itself to be sat upon by a Bradford or Glasgow sub-Com- 
mittee. The comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation 
are discussed by a section which has succeeded in developing 
the scientific truth that differeat men have different opinions— 
Mr. Gladstone being, in the eyes of some professors, an uncon- 
scious apostle of the new science, while, according to another 
paris he is the great impediment to the progress of fiscal truth. 

is is rather a negative result, but it teaches us this, at least— 
that financial policy is nothing whatever but one of the countless 
branches of Social Science. 


No one bas ever doubted that education was properly within 
the province of the Association. The punishment and reforma- 
tion of criminals will be recognised at once as departments of the 
same comprehensive scheme; and it is pleasant to learn that, 
before Social Science had sprung into conscious existence, she 
was working out the great problem of slave emancipation and 
solving the intricate riddle of constitutional freedom. All the 
learning and all the cant of sanitary reformers come within the 
limits of the comprehensive programme of the Association. 


_ Trades’ Unions an renamed strikes are thought sufficiently 


germane to the new philosophy to furnish subjects for the inves- 
tigation of select committees. Every branch of jurisprudence— 
legal, equitable, or criminal—is held to be within the functions 
of this society of universal inquirers; and a topic so purely 
— as the expediency of establishing a new Ministry of 
ustice is discussed without the least misgiving that a tres- 
is being committed on political ground. By an easy 
transition, a resumé of the andk teens on the standing anta- 
gonism of the principles of order and revolution slides into 
a eulogy on the ‘iene of Miss Bessie Parkes and a recogni- 
tion of the value of female printers and compositors. The 
great Temperance movement and the feasibility of naturalizing 
the Maine Liquor Law in England drop naturally into the pro- 
gramme, and the conflict between modern theories of colonial 
government and ‘the narrow and antiquated notion of natural 
sovereignty” is recommended as an a eee subject for the 
philosophers of Glasgow to handle, P ilanthropy, in all its sin- 
gular developments, is claimed as part of the domain of the Social 
savans, and the boundaries of physical science are crossed without 
scruple, in order to discuss the best application of heat to culinary 
purposes and the soundness of Count Rumford’s rather obsolete 
theories. Religion and morality furnish minor departments of 
the extensive investigation which Lord Brougham and his col- 
leagues have proposed to themselves as a week's vacation pastime ; 
tot there is said to be something peculiarly apposite to the 
occasion in “the conviction that increase of happiness is attended 
with increase of virtue, and that the good bestowed makes men 
more worthy to receive and enjoy it.” 


In its narrowest sense, Social Science might signify the inves- 
tigation of the laws by which the fluctuations, the progress, and 
the decay of societies are governed ; and if the Glasgow meeting 
were to confine itself exclusively to this inquiry, it would have 
a field before it large enough to exhaust the labours of years in 

lace of days. But the soaring ambition of Lord Brougham’s 
iety is content with nothing less than the whole range 
of human knowledge. There is no imaginable subject to which 
the mind can address itself which does not bear in some way 
on the welfare of society; and whether the question be as to 
the most economical form of a kitchen-range, or the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty, Social Science, in 
this sense, is equally at home. The confidence of a casually 
collected body which does not shrink from grappling, in the 
course of a brief meeting, with all the urcbiven which have 
occupied the human. intellect since the world began, is apt to 
rovoke a smile, but it is in no spirit of ridicule that we would 
suggest a little curtailment of the programme of the Society. 
It is quite possible that much real good might be done by intro- 
ducing a scientific treatment of many of the subjects which are 


constantly discussed in a desultory and cesultless manner in 
ordinary conversation, and in the lectures and orations with 
which Mechanics’ Institutes are periodically favoured by influen- 
tial patrons. Let the range of the Association be contracted 
within some reasonable bounds, and it may succeed in infusing a 
little scientific method into the treatment of what are popularly 
known as social inquiries. In this way, and this only, it may 
become a useful institution, but this appears to be the very 
object which is oe wholly out of sight. + Almost the only 
noticeable efforts which have yet been made by the Association 
have been directed to practical matters which might have been 
better left to other hands. A Bankruptcy Bill of innumerable 
clauses was duly prepared, to be introduced and withdrawn as is 
usual with amateur attempts at Law Reform ; and some effective 
political speeches in favour of a Ministry of Justice have been 
delivered in county towns which might have been reserved with 
advantage for the arena of Parliament. All the papers which 
have not had a special practical object have been of the usual 
inconclusive character which has become so tiresome in newspa 
columns, and science is the one thing which is never found in 
the proceedings of the Social Science Association. 


JUNIORES PRIORES. 


CP RRER is a marked tendency in the literature, in the specu- 
lation, and in the enterprises of the present day to pay an 
unusual degree of attention to the early years of life. The 
hideous adjective, “ educational,” and its even more hideous sub- 
stantive, “ educationist,” are illustrations of one form of this 
tendency ; and the instinctive eagerness with which almost every 

opular writer addresses himself to the sympathies and depicts the 
fee ings of the young, exemplifies another. No age has been so 
much overwhelmed as our own with the results of minute observa- 
tions on the nursery and the school-room. Writers who milk the 

ublic for tears almost uniformly draw their most touching scenes 
em infant death-beds, and dwell with revolting sweetness upon 
the miniature passions of boys and girls who have hardly entered 
upon their teens. In short, the importance of the young is at a 
maximum; and if, in the course of a few more decades, the world 
is not peopled by a generation infinitely superior to those which 
have preceded it, it will not be from any want of interest or 
exertion, on the part of the existing adults, towards the existing 
adolescents. 

The good side of this movement requires no illustration. It 
would be impossible to say anything about the importance of 
education without falling into the dreariest of all platitudes ; but, 
like most other good things, it has its attendant evils—evils which 
have a very injurious effect upon education itself, upon those who 
receive, and upon those who give it. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this is to be found in the character and tendency of the 
novels which are at present so common and so popular about life 
at school and at college. In the last generation, and in the works 
of our older writers, scenes of this kind were introduced princi- 
pally as affording an opportunity for burlesque description. The 
common form used by Captain Marryat, for example, in describing 
his hero’s school-days, consists petonipally of accounts of the tricks 
which he played upon the master and the usher, and of the tyran- 
nical punishments which he incurred in return. A modern novel 
about school or college life is written in a totally different temper. 
If the scene is a school, it will be intimated that success and 
good behaviour at school have the closest possible relation to 
success and goodness in future life ; whilst deep moral meanings 
will be attached to all the ups and downs in lessons and in play. 
If it is a University, the incidents may be constructed on rather 
a larger scale, and more play may be given to serious passions 
and feelings ; but much the same sort of importance will be at- 
tached to matters intrinsically petty, whilst the whole will be 
pervaded by the same fundamental assumption, that the period 
passed at College is necessarily of the utmost possible importance, 
and that the part which an undergraduate plays there almost 
determines the part which he will play in after life. The sort of 
solemnity with which these books are written, and the tone by 
which they are pervaded, make it almost impossible to doubt 
that their authors fall into the error of greatly etapa 4 
the relative importance of very early life. For it is true, thoug 
it is a truth which many people seem to forget, that maturity is 
far more important than youth—that the importance of youth 
depends principally on the fact that it is an introduction to 
maturity—that many of the habits and many of the qualities 
which have most to do with the success and happiness of mature 
life, though they may exist in youth, lie beyond the reach of 
educators—and that these habits and qualities are called into 
existence by the experience and by the events of manhood far 
more than by the education received in youth. In short, a 
man’s character has in it infinitely more than his schools and 
schoolmasters put there. And the closest observation and most 
assiduous drill during the first two or three and twenty years of 
his life constantly fail to bring it out. 

These are, of course, unwelcome reflections to the whole 
generation of what, to use their own phraseology, may be called 
educationists, for they impose limits upon education, the existence 
of which educationists habitually ignore or deny. They show 
that it is not the business of education to form the character, for 
some of the most important parts of it are formed after the age 
of education is over. For a similar reason, it is not the business 
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of education to give to those who receive it a chart by which the 

course to be steered in life is indicated. The solution of that 

problem depends in a great measure upon experience which can 

only be obtained by each man for himself, as he comes within 

* influence of the great passions and interests of mature 
e. 


On the other hand, one of the most essential characteristics of 
education is that it should be adapted to the immature and in- 
complete character of those who receive it; so that the college 
and the school are, after all, little more than continuations of the 
nursery, differing from real life by the elimination of a certain 
number of the elements which make up its interest. The nur- 
sery excludes almost all,these elements; the school excludes most 
of them ; and even a university excludes several of the most im- 
portant. For students have no professions ; they have no families ; 
they live under a system of artificial rewards, which give a 
fictitious value to certain specific talents and habits quite inde- 
pendent of their real importance in life, whilst they leave un- 
noticed other qualities of infinitely greater consequence. Hence 
the world of school and college is, and must be toa great extent, 
a make-believe world—constructed, with more or less ingenuity, 
to imitate the real world, but affording a most inadequate, and, 
in some respects, a most fallacious and misleading test as to the 
capacity of its inuabitants for usefulness and success outside of 
it. Educators of every degree are naturally inclined to forget 
this, and to endeavour to enhance their own importance by 
adopting the highest notion of the importance of their task. 
They assume, for the most part with very little foundation, that 
they know what life is and how to prepare their pupils for it ; 


-whereas, in fact, their own views are generally very narrow and 


technical, and their opportunities for impressing them on their 
pupils extremely limited. If they could reconcile themselves to 
the reflection that they have a limited task to perform—that their 
most important duties are negative, aud that the young birds 
whom they have hatched properly belong to, and will pass most 
of their lives in, an element of which they know comparatively 
little—the education which they would give would be less pre- 
tentious and more useful. 


It is not, however, in its effects upon education that the ex- 
aggerated importance attached to the young and their doings is 
most injurious. It exercises a worse and a more important in- 
fluence on the minds of those who entertain it. To gain the ear 
of a certain number of young disciples, and to set up some 
scheme of education founded on his particular views, is the mode 
of proceeding adopted by almost every social reformer. There 
are many people in the present day, in almost every walk of 
life, who appear to feel that they have no chance of getting a 
hearing from grown-up men and women, and who think that 

sibly boys’and girls may furnish the fulerum which their 
ittle schemes require in order to move the world. A large 
roportion of the clergy take this course. They are in- 
Vefatigable (and their industry and benevolence are highly 
honourable to them) in educating and lecturing young people. 
But here they stop. To use a well-known platform phrase, 
middle-aged men are a “ neglected class.” In boyhood every 
one is taught and lectured to the very utmost limit that 
can be supposed to be good for him. Very young men 
are often enlisted by some reformer or speculator, who sets 
them to work upon various schemes of his own for improving 
the condition of mankind; but after that period of life, a 
man is supposed to have got beyond the province of advice. 
The most anxious philanthropists have nothing whatever to say 
to him, and even the clergy appear to think that, if he has a soul 
to be saved, it is no business of theirs to save it. It is not so 
with the other learned The doctor’s services are 
distributed very impartially over life. The lawyer has no objec- 
tion to male and middle-aged clients; nor do politics or com- 
merce turn their backs upon the unromantic age and sex. If 
grown-up men are so greet an element in life as a possibly 
unreasonable prejudice leads us to suppose them to be, will no 
one kindly elas the improvement of their condition? There 
are obvious difficulties in the case, but they are difficulties which 
reformers and philanthropists should be prepared to meet, if 
their reforms and their philanthropy are real and sound. A 
grown-up man who has mixed in the real business of the world 
generally knows a quack when he sees him, sees through mere 
verbiage, and has made up his mind that there are a good many 
evils in life which it is hopeless to try to cure. If such a man is 
asked to take a great deal of trouble, to spend a great deal of time, 
to introduce considerable changes into his habits of conduct and 
modes of thought, the request must be based upon grounds which 
will bear the fullest discussion and the strongest adverse criticism. 
When people address themselves by preference to feeble, imma- 
ture, or ignorant hearers, the inference which unavoidably suggests 
itself is, that they are not prepared for this, and that they are 
internally conscious, either that their case is weak, or that they 
do not know how to defend it. If a case is really strong, it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of mature minds. We have seen an 
abundance of great political changes, but they were effected by 
men, and not by boys. We have also seen an abundance of puny 
sects which were hardly born before they died ; and their common 
characteristic has been that they began in the influence of a few 
clever men over a circle of susceptible youths. Itis a wise 
remark that the fate of mankind depends much more upon the 
risen than on the rising generation, and if religious and social 


reformers want to find out what their plans are really worth, 
they should see how they affect men of their own age and 
station, instead of trying to prejudice in their favour a set of 
lads or girls who will outgrow them in the course of a few years. 
It i» hardly possible to estimate the importance of such a course 
to the reformers themselves. It would not only give them a test 
of the soundness of their own views, of which they are at present 
entirely destitute, but it would have an effect on their own minds 
of which they can hardly estimate the importance. Hardly any- 
thing is so fatal to continuous mental growth as constant contact 
with immature minds. It is the intellectual equivalent of keep- 
ing low company. A person whose life is ed amongst 
children or boys can hardly be expected to avoid the blunder of 
supposing that the superiority of which he is continually made 
conscious is absolute, and not relative. The feeling that he has 
to be constantly setting them an example is almost certain to 
lead him into the belief that he has an example to set; whereas, 
in fact, his knowledge of life is often little wider, whilst his con- 
jectures about it are far less lively, than those of his pupils. 
here is no one thing which it is more important for persons 
connected with education to remember than the truth that edu- 
cation is only a preparation for life, and that the life which lies 
beyond it is utterly unlike it, is very partially known to any one, 
and is in general particularly little known to themselves. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY. 


feo controversy regarding iron-plated ships furnishes a re- 
markable example of the difficulty of getting at the truth. 
It is the more remarkable, because the question is not one upon 
which anybody’s passions are likely to be strongly agitated, and 
yet we find disputants proceeding with as much eagerness and 
as little accuracy as if some political or theological principle 
were involved. e read on Saturday last a letter in the Times 
by Captain Halsted, R.N., who appears to be a controversialist 
of this excited character. He wishes to enforce the view that 
no sort of artillery is of any value against iron-plated ships, and, 
having fixed his mind earnestly on this object, he disposes with- 
out any difficulty of the experiment made in June last with Mr. 
Whitworth’s 80-pounder gun, which we had certainly considered 
to make rather strongly against his opinion. Captain Halsted 
says that he was not present at the trial, but has carefully 
examined the effects produced. Of three shots which took 
effect on the side, one only entered the ship. He admits that 
this shot received no assistance from any previous shot, but 
he asserts that the plate was unsound and the timber 
rotten where it struck. He adds that the shot entered the 
ship in a spent state, and reached no more than half-wa 
across the deck. Now, if the public is to judge of this 
question, it is above all things necessary that the facts of the 
experiments should be fully ascertained and fairly stated. We 
shall, therefore, quote from Sir Howard Douglas’s work on 
Naval Gunnery his description of the trial of Mr. Whitworth’s 
gun, in order that it may be compared with that of Captain 
Halsted :— 

The first shot, fired with a charge of 12] through the ’s 
side, making a clean hole. The shot, hed with a 
passed completely through the side, making a clean hexagonal hole, into the 
main deck, smashing an iron knee, and driving in with it splinters of wood 
and iron. Another shot, fired with the same charge, though the hit was 
oblique, passed through the iron side, and struck the end of a deck beam in 
which it lodged. Another shot pierced the centre of a plateinto the main 
deck, driving in a mass of splinters, and a large iron bolt, which had evi- 
dently been driven through and whirled about by the force impressed upon 
it by the rapid rotation of the projectile. 

It thus appears, and we should think beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that all the three shots referred to by Captain Halsted 
entered the ship, and these effects were produced at the distance 
of 400 yards. if a shot passes through a ship’s side, and makes 
a clean hole, surely that shot has done its work well. Mr. 
Whitworth’s gun does to the iron-plated side that which 
a 24-lb. or 32-lb. gun of the old sort did to the timber 
side. Itdoes neither more nor less. Butthen Captain Halsted 
asserts that the iron and the timber were unsound, and this we 
have not the means of contradicting. But we strongly suspect that 
Captain Halsted would 7 something of this sort of any 
experiment that did not fall in with his own views. What- 
ever be the cost, therefore, let the experiment be repeated against 
some perfectly sound and Sa pipers target until, in one 
way or the other, the question shall be set at rest. If necessary, 
let the first iron-plated ship that is launched be made a target. 
It would be better to sacrifice a new ship that has cost half a 
— than to remain in doubt on such points where certainty is 
possible. 

It is, however, an important observation that certainty is not 
possible upon many points of vast moment, except from the 
experience of actual war. If there be any reason to think that, 
under any circumstances and for any time, however short, an 
advantage would be enjoyed by iron-plated ships in a naval 
action, it is necessary for us to build at least as many of such 
ships as are built by other nations. We may lament a vast and 
possibly useless outlay, but we must not run the remotest 
risk of being overmatched. Still it is useful to recur to past ex- 
perience, for the sake of warning against extravagant hopes 
or fears. One great change made of late years in the British 
navy has been the extensive substitution of shell-guns for guns 
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firing solid shot. It was expected, and probably with good 
reason, that these shell-guns would be terribly destructive to 
timber ships. But now it appears that the sides of the iron- 
plated ships can only be penetrated by heavy solid shot, and 
therefore it becomes necessary to displace some of the shell- 

and make room for solid-shot-guns of the heaviest calibre that 
the ships will bear. The weight of the Whitworth 80-pounder 

1 is, we believe, 4 tons. The weight of the 68-pounder smooth- 

red gun is 4 tons 15 cwt. Perhaps, in the present state of 
knowledge of this subject, it would be safe to say that a broadside 
of twenty or thirty of these two species of guns combined would 
be the best armament that could be put into a ship to meet an 
iron-plated vessel. Notwithstanding what is alleged by Captain 
Halsted as to the imperfection of the Zrusty’s side, we shall 
believe, until the contrary is very clearly proved, that every 
discharge of a Whitworth gun at 400 yards would make a clean 
hole through iron and timber, and do considerable harm inside. 
And every discharge of the smooth-bored gun would bruise the 
iron and shake the timber so that the next shot or the next 
but one would go through both. And when once a breach 
had been effected, shell-guns would be as destructive to the 
iron-plated ship as to any other. It is, however, possible 
that, in a naval action, an iron-plated ship might enjoy for 
some short time a comparative immunity from the effects of shot, 
which would enable her to inflict great injury before she began 
herself to suffer. If this be no more than possible, it seems to 
follow that two fleets cannot possess a certain equality of force 
under all conditions, unless each has the assistance of iron-plated 
ships. But it by no means follows that the British navy must be 
reconstructed. The screw two-decker will not be without its 
uses, one of which, perhaps, may be to take care of its iron-plated 
sisters in heavy weather. Even the exulting French journal does 
not pretend to say that Za Gloire wouid be safe in going round 
Cape Horn; and we have ourselves a suspicion that she would 
be very unsafe in the Bay of Biscay. And besides, when it is 
asked what is the use of a fleet of two-deckers, we answer, that 
they were built to meet the fleets of similar vessels of other 
Powers. We think that exactly the same explanation may be 
given of the use of iron-plated ships. It is necessary for the 
British navy to be prepared to do as much as that of France on 
a summer's day, within fifty miles of Cherbourg, and also to do 
many other things. 

It appears to be assumed by the correspondents of the Times 
that the French naval authorities are confident of the complete 
success of their iron-plated ships. Yet there are one or two 
defects in them which could scarcely escape the notice of an 
experienced officer. In the first place, we believe that these 
vessels, as well as those which the Admiralty is building in 
imitation of them, have wooden-decks, or decks formed of thin 
plates of iron, cased with wood. Unless we are mistaken, it has 
not yet been contemplated to produce a seaworthy vessel capable 
of carrying the enormous additional top-weight of a deck of iron 
plates of the same thickness as the sides. Well, then, if one 
of these ships attacks a fort placed on commanding ground, she 
is quite as liable to receive a shell into her hold as any other 
ship. And it has been often said that a single shell well-directed 
is destruction. It is true, the deck would not be thus exposed 
in an engagement between fleets ; but an important qualification 
is thus suggested of the boasting we have heard of the efficiency 
of these vessels against forts. ‘They are exposed to exactly the 
same risk as any other sort of ship from the plunging fire of 
shot and shell from a well-placed battery. And, besides, their 
decks would be, to some extent, exposed to the fire of 
the highest tier or two tiers of guns of a line-of-battle 
ship. The towering three-decker may prove in this way 
that her height still gives her an advantage But further, 
the iron-plated ship, such as the French have built, is 
vulnerable through her port-holes. This weakness 
been lately dwelt on by Captain Coles, R.N., who has a 
plan for what he calls “ shield-ships of iron,” so constructed as 
to offer neither flat decks nor port-holes to the enemy’s fire. He 
expresses his conviction ‘that the coating of a ship with iron 
plates, and leaving a perfectly exposed area amounting, in the 
case of a vessel of twenty broadside guns, to two hundred and 
forty square feet, would be abortive.” Yet Captain Coles asserts, 
as positively as any one, that the navy must be reconstructed, 
and he only differs from otier advocates of iron ships in recom- 
mending his own plan. But there is surely much force in his 
objection to the plan now in favour. Suppose that an iron- 
plated ship, having superior speed and skill, could maintain a 
distance from her opponents of a thousand yards. We will 
admit, for the moment, that at this distance neither the Whit- 
worth nor any other gun could do much harm to the iron 
plates. But every gun in the broadside of a three-decker 
might be pointed against the portholes. Good practice would 
be made with smooth-bored guns, and our signal guns 
are peculiarly well adapted for hitting a smail mark, such as 
a port-hole, at the distance of a thousand yards. But the 
assumption that the iron-plated ship could maintain her own 
fighting distance is quite gratuitous. Indeed, the proba- 
bility 1s the other way. And, even at that distance, she 
could not use her long-range guns so advantageously as her 
antagonist, except in the calmest weather, Lecause her immeuse 
top-weight would make her roll more than timber ships. It 
would of course be her opponent’s object to increase this tendency 
by shooting away her masts, so as to leave her a mere hull upon 


the water, and, if possible, by means of the wreck to disable 
her screw, so as to approach and cannonade her at short ran 
Even with her masts standing, it will, we believe, appes 

La Gloire rolls so much that her ports, which are only six feet 
above the water, could not be safely opened in a heavy sea. 
And, moreover, she would roll so much as to expose her deck, 
and even her sides below the iron plates, to a horizontal fire, in 
which guns of every sort and size would produce their full effect 
upon her. 

When Captain Halsted dwells upon the small effect which, as 
he says, wa’ produced by a single shot from a Whitworth gun, 
we might answer that a single shot — but a small effect 
on a stone wall. Yet a repetition of volleys of such shot will 
knock down the wall. And so we believe that a succession of 
broadsides from suitable guns at four hundred yards would 
breach an iron-sided ship. Captain Halsted seems to forget, 
what is beyond all doubt, that the iron plates could not withstand 
a single 68-pounder shot unless they were strongly backed up by 
timber; and every blow of a heavy shot shakes and contributes 
to displace the timber, although it may not pierce the iron. 
Thus the shots which Captain Halsted would call failures were 
really preparing the way for subsequent success, They were 
contributing to that “ terrific shaking” of the frames of the Trusty 
and the Sirius target-ships which has been described in the 
dockyard intelligence of the Times, and which deserves Captain 
Halsted’s notice. 


Whatever a be the other merits of La Gloire, we may say 
with some confidence that her guns are not equal to those of the 
British navy. The heaviest smooth-bored gun carried by French 
ships is the 50-pounder, and attempts have been lately made 
to rifle some of these guns, but we do not know with what 
success. We are tolerably confident that the strength of La 
Gloire's plates has not been tested by guns equal in power to 
those employed in the English experiments. Let us preserve, 
and if possible increase, the superiority which we now possess in 
this respect. Let us arm our ships with the most formidable 
guns that can be made; and, above all things, let us bring our 
skill in gunnery to the highest possible perfection. Discussions 
about the value of iron-plated ships become complicated, and the 
conclusions arrived at may not be satisfactory to all minds; but 
the advice to employ the best guns and gunners we can get is 
simple and soni, and will command general assent. This 
is the advice of Sir Howard Douglas. After stating his own 
conclusion, that “there is little to dread from these unwieldy, 
flat-bottomed, top-weighted, heavy-rolling craft in the open sea,” 
he recommends that the public money should be spent “in 
forging in abundance the new engines and bolts of war, rather 
than in vain attempts to render ships proof against them.” It 
is, however, a necessity of our national position to try every 
foreign contrivance which may offer the smallest prospect of a 
superiority in naval warfare. 


HOPLEY’S DEFENCE AND APPEAL. 


R. THOMAS HOPLEY, the schoolmaster of Eastbourne, 
who is at present undergoing the sentence of four years’ 
penal servitude for the manslaughter of the poor boy, Reginald 
Channell Cancellor, now comes before us in a new character. He 
or his friends have forwarded to us a hlet, with the strong 
assages carefully underscored, entitled, ‘‘ Facts bearing on the 
eath of Reginald Channell Cancellor: witha eg and a 
Sequel. By Thomas Hopley, F.S.S., Author of ‘ Lectures on 
the Education of Man,’ ‘ Helps towards the Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral Elevation of all Classes of Society,’ ‘ Statistics 
of Wrongs which Cry for Redress,’ &c. (Wertheim and Mackin- 
tosh).” e had no notion that this remarkable convict was so 
rolific an author, or that he was an F.S.S.—whatever that 
rand appendage may signify—or that he was, as we find 
him to be, the very impersonation of all philanthropy, anda 
reformer-general of all Hse in society and schools. Bat he is 
all this, and the fact ought to be known; and the proofs of 
Mr. Hopley’s universal charity, past, present, and fature—for 
he still aspires to become a regenerator of mankind—are to be 
found in his highly comic pamphlet, written, as far as we can 
conjecture, before the trial which, on the 23rd of July, consigned 
him, by a most righteous judgment, to a punishment certainly 
not in excess of his offence. 

Hopley’s pamphlet has two objects. The one is, to weaken the 
force of the evidence produced before the magistrates upon which 
he was committed for trial, and this publication was therefore 
planned with the view of influencing the jury: The other is, to 
puff himself, his principles of education, and his future plans— 
which, even in Lewes Gaol, he has the hardihood not to relin- 
quish—of setting up, by the aid of the contributions of the credu- 
lous, a grand “ Model Educational Establishment,” with himself 
as the model Christian master, and his wife, married and educated 
by him for this express purpose, “to aim at becoming the model 
Christian mistress.” (p. 82.) We have called the pamphlet a 
comic publication, and certainly its first effect is only to provoke 
a very lively sense of amusement. But there is i 
inexpressibly shocking in the greasy, unctuous religivus jie- 
tensions oak claims of the writer, which inspires very oppusite 
feelings. No doubt Hopley always found it to be his interest to 
cant. A Hopley will always attract Cancellors, and ‘the fathers 
of spoiled children will fly at baits as coarse as those offered at 
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Eastbourne; but, knowing how very nearly the attempt to enlist 
the sympathies of the religious public in favour of Sir John 
Dean Paul succeeded—indeed, it did succeed in shortening the 
gaol experiences of that truly pious rogue—no doubt the im- 
feels that there is a chance left 
f a saint in trouble. e are anxious to prevent further 
mischief; for we can quite believe that there are those who 
will consider the accident of pounding a pupil to death— 
especially if it is done on high moral principles, in the fine loving 
‘spirit in which Izaak Walton would have the frog impaled—to 
be éntirely atoned for, or at least condoned, by a full-mouthed 
profession of Evangelical phraseology. Uriah Heap was a model 
prisoner, and the part is open to Mr. Thomas Hopley ; and a con- 
victed manslayer who spends his prison hours in elaborating and 
projecting schemes for the inauguration of new principles of edu- 
cation may yet have a brilliant future open to him. The very 
impudence of the appeal for public confidence is a sort of gua- 
rantee that it will have some measure of success. A man who 
has the confidence, or insolence, as in Hopley’s case, to say, 
“ There in his narrow cell sits the wetiebSie body imprisoned, 
but his soul as free as ever—humbled and chastened before the 
Lord . . . . but eréct and unsubdued before the malice of the 
world, and panting to fulfil his sacred mission; and you have 
vo pronounce—you, the reflecting and noble-minded of the coun- 
try, have to pronounce—through judgment not of one deed but 
of. his life, whether you accept his services or vote that he be 
thrown away,” may still have before him a successful and popular 
career of education by love and murder in pure affection. This 
philanthropic convict begs of us to “ consider whether a man, if 
it please Heaven so to chasten and so to change him, is, when so 
chastened and so changed, more or less fitted than before to per- 
form the sacred duties of the educator ;” and he adds, “if you 
should be of opinion that a man in whom God may be pleased to 
work such changes, is rendered, through those changes, more fitted 
than before to perform his duties, I then venture to ask, not 
simply for your confidence, but for your help—yes, for your 
help—and shall ask, nothing doubting but that it will be received.” 
There cannot be a doubt that this will tell with a vast number of 
people. Were it possible that Hopley could open that sumptuous 
Model Educational Establishment” of which “the plans are 
ready,” we can quite believe that, backed as his present appeal is 
by an evangelical publisher, and couched as it is in the conven- 
tional slang of a converted character, it would be filled directly. 
Final perseverance is a privilege accorded to everlastingimpudence 
as i ys to indefeasible grace; and in Mr. Thomas Hopley’s 
case, it is the same character of mind which will be differently 
judged as “ perfect assurance” or consummate effrontery by 
what he calls “ the world” and “ the noble-minded.” 


With respect to the first ep ge of this pamphlet, we shall 
make short work. No doubt, if Mrs. Brownrigg had possessed the 
art of writing she could have produced a justification to the full 
as specious and religious as Mr. Thomas Hopley’s. No doubt, the 
parish officers who were the natural guardians of the female 
apprentice whom Mrs. Brownrigg flogged to death, assured that 
lady that the girl was obstinate, sullen, and disobedient. This 
justification might be common to both cases. Further, there is a 
conventional power accorded as well to schoolmasters to punish 
their fractious pupils as to masters and mistresses to correct dis- 
obedient apprentices. The justification here, also, is identical. 
Had cant been the fashion a century ago, we could quite believe 
that Mrs. Brownrigg prayed, or would have said that she prayed, 
with her victim between the intervals of the lash. We should 
only have had that worthy widow’s assurance of the fact, and 
we have only Mr. Hopley’s. The one would be as valuable 
as the other. We sce precisely the same reason to accept 
or reject either the wretched old ignorant beldame’s or the 
literary schoolmaster’s conviction that each had a sublime 
mission to discharge. In either instance, that mission might 
be to correct, not only the errors and vices of their respective 
victims, but the vicious system upon which pupils and appren- 
tices had hitherto been treated. ‘The chastisement was just as 
likely to have been in love in both cases; at any rate, the pro- 
fession of love and the constraint of a high-minded duty might 
be just as easy to the lady as it is to the gentleman. 
There is as much to make us believe Mrs. Brownrigg on 
her word and honour, as there is to induce us to accept Mr. 
Hopley’s appeal to God and man. There is another similarity 
in the crimes. Mrs. Brownrigg administered her maternal and 
loving discipline in a cellar, and, if we remember right, hid the 
body. Mr. Hopley beats the boy to death in all affection, 
in a solitary room, and at dead midnight; and he conceals the 
cause of death, washes up the bloody proofs of his crime, deals 
mendaciously with the medical man, and tampers with the re- 
porters of the country press. The difference in the two crimes 
1s only that arising from the respective characters of the perpe- 
trators. The one was a vulgar, stupid old woman—the other is 
a sharp, crafty, oleaginous charlatan, well versed in quackery, 
and well wp in the religious and philanthropic “educational” 
twaddle of the day. 


Mr. Hopley’s defence amounts to this:—1. That he had the 
father’s authority to chastise the boy Cancellor, 2. That the 


punishment was not excessive. 3. That he did not, on the night 
of the murder, attempt to wash out the signs of blood. 4. That 
he was utterly unconscious that there was anything wrong till 
six o'clock the next morning. As for the attempts to discredit the 


various witnesses as to the time and duration of the “ punish- 
ment,” it is simply a case of testimony against testimony. And 
if we can convict Hopley of a clear falsehood in any particular, 
his whole evidence, merely as evidence, falls to the ground. 
Sir Charles Locock swears that, on interrogating Hopley 
as to the splashing of water, he replied—“that he thought 
he remembered knocking down a jug.” In his own pamphlet 
Hopley admits that he attempted to wash out the blood 
from the bedroom and some clothes ; and it is proved in evidence 
that blood was found in his room downstairs, in the bedroom, 
on the stairs, on all the boy’s clothes, on the rope, on Hopley’s 
person, and on Mrs. Hopley’s pocket-handkerchiefs. In 
statement to Sir Charles Locock, Hopley thinks ‘that a few 
spots on the bath-towel were perhaps occasioned by the boy 
picking himself.” Mr. Howett, who conducted the post mortem 
examination, discovers “two wounds an inch deep, which might 
have been occasioned by the job or thrust of a stick.” This 
evidence, and that of the various witnesses on the trial, stands 
on one side—Hopley’s account of the matter, carefully con: 
structed to suit the evidence, on the other. And as no sané 
person can doubt which way the balance of testimony inclines, 
we may say that the last three heads of defence adopted by 
Hopley are disposed of. 


With respect to the alleged permission accorded by the Can- 
cellor family, that corporal punishment should be used, one or 
two things remain to be said. Corporal punishment for school- 
boys is a thing tolerably well unders In public schools— 
we know little or nothing of the practice of educational esta- 
blishments managed on high-minded principles, and we trust 
that the Eastbourne seminary is not typical of private seminaries 
conducted on principles of Christian love—a boy is flogged 
publicly, and before what really amounts to a jury of his peers. 
If there were a torture-chamber at Eton, or Rugby, or the 
Charter House, where a master could administer, in » Bradt ae 
doses, moral medicines, prayers, and ejaculations, a rope’s en 
and a “good-sized walking-stick” to the moral cuticle and to 
every part of a boy’s body, prodding it an inch deep into his 
legs, without witnesses and at midnight, we might admit that 
there were respectable precedents for the Hopley system. Mr. 
Cancellor, however, clearly understood thrashing a boy for obsti- 
nacy in a very different sense from that put upon scholastic disci- 

line, even when administered in love on the Grand Parade, East- 
urne. As to the theory of dealing with obstinate boys, which 
Hopley justifies on the authority of John Locke and Jacob Abbott 
—namely, that obstinacy is to be beaten out of a child—we differ 
altogether from those authorities ; and this very case, by reducing 
these abstract theories to a practical absurdity—that absurdity 
happening to be a murder—completely disproves them. In the first 
place, the poor little wretch was not obstinate atall. He was only 
not quite an idiot. He was of a flabby, lymphatic constitution, 
and was suffering from hydrocephalus. He was no more capable 
of learning thana cretin. He was a victim of physical disease, not 
of moral perversity ; and a person who bases education on phy- 
siological laws, as this prodigious impostor Hopley did, or pre- 
tended to do, ought to have seen what was really the matter 
with the boy intwo days. As to the authorities of Jacob Abbott 
and John Locke, both were, we say it with all respect, educa- 
tional charlatans. Jacob Abbott professed the same sort of 
religion, equally composed of ferocity and treacle, as Hopley’s ; 
and John Locke talked as much nonsense in his Zvreatise on 
Education as it was possible for a great man to do. Indeed, 
were these theories sound, the catastrophe in poor little Cancel- 
lor’s case is only their legitimate consequence. If these eminent 
authorities are right, Hopley was quite justified in beatin 
the boy to death. He was, in fact, bound to do so in the las 
resort. If the boy would not yield, and if plagosus Orbilius 
must not yield, then, in the long run and in the last extreme 
of the contest, the obstinate boy must be, and ought to be, beaten 
to death. If, as they all say, the boy is “lost for ever” if the 
master yields in this contest, what must come of it but that the 
master must goon? Yet, if he goes on, the boy must at last die 
under the lash, because the man’s will, and perseverance, and 
force of arm are strongest. This is what precisely did come 
of it; and, on the Locke and Abbott principle, it was better that it 
should come to this—better for the boy to save his soul than his 
life, and better, as a noble example to all obstinate little boys, that 
a single offender should be flogged to death than that juvenile 
obstinacy should be encouraged by the victory of one obstinate 
little boy. What Hopley really means, if he means anything, is 
thaton system and principle he had, after due deliberation, adopted 
the view that he must—* in his duty to the deceased,” “ in strict 
conscientiousness,” ‘‘ with such sincere and persevering pains to 
benefit him, at the sacrifice of so much time and feeling and 
energy”—beat his pupil to death. Beat him to death he did; 
and, on the Locke and Abbott principle, it was all right. Whether 
those old-fashioned and more judicious “‘ educators ” who decline 
to take notice of every transient fit of youthful obstinacy are not, 
in the long run, more judicious than the high-minded and con- 
sistent purists and pedants who adopt Locke’s maxim—‘* When 
once it comes to be a contest for mastery between you, you must 
be sure to carry it, whatever blows it costs, and that one fault 
for which children should be beaten is obstinacy” —is another and 
a serious question. 


This leads us to a furtheronsideration. We all know what 
public schools are, and we admit that they are by no means 
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. We also know what their system of punishment is. 
ow Mr. Hopley’s “establishment” was administered, and his 
greater scheme was planned—a scheme which he has not yet 
abandoned—to correct the errors of schools as they are. 
Mr. Hopley has, he tells us, given painful nights and studious 
days to the social amelioration of the human race in general, and 
tothe improvement of English education in particular. Well, be 
it so. The systems stand in distinct contrast. ‘ Long Chamber” 
has something to be said against it. We now know, however, what 
comes of “ every pupil in this establishment has a separate bed- 
room.” The flogging-block is not a beautiful institution ; but 
what of an eatabluhinent in which the principal is so averse to 
corporal punishment that he “‘ never keeps a cane in the house ? ” 
Boys at Eton and Westminster are left a good deal to themselves. 
There are, we fear, horrid whispers of surreptitious beer and 
furtive cigars to be found in them—things of which we by no 
means approve. “My system of education is one wherein affection 
is the great moving power.” Well, we take our choice. The 
new system has its recommendations. It is like those ideal tarts. 
At Eastbourne we have all jam and no crust. ‘ We at East- 
bourne worked together and played together. With tops, 
marbles, balls, kite-flying, jumping, wrestling, blindman’s-buff, I 
have always made myself one withthem.” ‘ Kntomology andthe 
wonders of the microscope, netting the ditches for their aqua- 
riums,” are the beautiful studies of the select establishment at 
180l. a-year. “The boys find birds’-nests, and they watch 
for the hatching of the eggs, and note the growth of the 
young birds, but never take them, nor destroy. . . . The pupils 
are never to inflict unnecessary pain even on the smallest insect ; 
never to destroy even a worm or a beetle, unless it be to add to 
their entomological collections or to study the wonders of nature.” 
This is reformed education ; but it is consistent with this exube- 
rant love to coekchafers and affection towards tomtits and stickle- 
backs to beat a boy to death “with a good thick stick.” It is 
a sweet pretty education this—to walk in the meadows to see 
the young lambs. It is a noble design—to excogitate a model 
college, with “a pupil room to be fitted up as a kind of minia- 
ture Polytechnic, with air-pump, printing-press, a miniature 
diving-bell, with all sorts of philosophical apparatus, affording 
easy opportunity for pleasing experiments in hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, chemistry, &c.,” and in which “ amusements of the 
most trivial kind are not overlooked,” and where “in the 
layroom two spaces are reserved, each ten feet square, the one 
aid with oak boards planed to a smooth surface, upon which 
the peg-tops can be thrownwithout injuring their pegs, the other 
laid with smooth slate for scourge-tops, &c.” . . . “ The pupils,” 
moreover, “aretobe taught tomake their own peg-tops, kites, cater- 
pillar-cages, &c.” Many things are strange, as Sophocles remarks, 
and nothing, as he goes on sententiously to observe, is stranger 
than man; and of all men the strangest psychological pheno- 
menon, as the slang phrase is, seems to be Mr. Sa. His 
devoted attention to the peg-tops, and to pegging holes in his 
upils’ legs; his equal love to scourge-tops and to scourging 
Bors to death; his beautiful sympathies with “five noble 
aquariums ” and their contents, coupled with the fact that “under 
the skin of the palm of the hands” of the boy Cancellor 
“there was extravasated blood three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, and the cellular membranes under the skin of the thighs 
were reduced to a perfect jelly and, in fact, all torn to pieces 
and lacerated by the blows that had been inflicted,” though 
relieved and heightened by constant “‘ engaging in prayer’’—alto- 
ether these things present a picture which, for the credit of 
Flaitantty, is somewhat a novelty in the annals of piety, philan- 
thropy, and manslaughter. 


TENBY. 


HE art of writing nonsense is most successfully cultivated by 
the sea-side. Four miles from the pretty town of Tenby 
are the caves of Lydstep, which have been visited by many 
tourists, and among others by the author of Proverbial Philo- 
sophy. These caves can only be entered at the lowest ebb of the 
spring-tides ; and, when the opportunity comes round, all the 
sojourners in Tenby ride or walk out to Lydstep to profit by it. 
appily for all who love the Tupperian lyre, the gifted poet of 
the platitudes joined in one of these excursions. 


An hour of peril in the Lydstep caves 


farnished the occasion for a sonnet, which has been kindly com- 
municated to the authors of a new Tenby Guide-book. emay 
suppose that Mr. Tenge was considering, like prosaic people, 
how he should spend the day, and it was suggested to him that, 
if he took a carriage and started directly after breakfast, he might 
be in time to visit these admired caves. Hereupon Mr. Tupper 
entered a hack-chaise, drawn by one or two of the sorriest jades 
that ever wore out whipcord, and drove to Lydstep. This is prose. 
My haste hath sped me to the rippled sand 

is the same thing in poetry. We have said that the caves can 
only be visited when the tide is out, but, for poetical purposes, 
it is necessary to suppose that the tide is in. 

The halls of Amphitrite echoing clear 

All to the mournful music of the waves 


would be a dangerous place for a mere sketcher or gatherer of 
shells “Be of course, a porpoise broad in the back, aaa having 


plenty of what naval architects call “displacement,” would be 
at hand to bear triumphantly over the waves the og gravity 
of Mr. Tupper, big with an intended sonnet. We should cer- 
tainly expect some such supernatural interposition on behalf of a 
divine bard. Mr. Tupper, however, preferred to take care of 
himself. He had lingered long “among the sea-flowers ” until 
it seems that “the mournful music of the waves” sounded djs- 
agrecalily close, and almost threatened to quench the poetic 


— A shout of fear, 
The tide, the tide !—I turned and ran for life, 
And battled safely through that watery strife. 


In other words, Mr. Tupper displayed a surprising activity, and 
ot his feet wet, and upon this event he made a sonnet, as he 
had done before on others of equally small importance. 


The Guide-book which is embellished by this sonnet pore 
to be the joint production of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Lt is 
itself no inconsiderable effort in the Tupperian line—so far, 
that is, as humble prose can be compared to gorgeous poetry. 
Thus, for example, the visitor is supposed to approach Tenby 
from New Milford. “ He will encounter at every road-turn some 
glorious relic of a renowned past.” Now it is strictly correct to 
say, that at the present time the coaches from Milford station 
are liable to meet at every road-turn—of which there are many, 
and very sharp ones—a “relic of the past” in the shape of a 
battered chaise and broken-down horses, conveying visitors from 
Tenby tothe Great Eastern; but such relics are not “glorious” to 
the town of Tenby, but rather disgraceful. It is alamentable fact 
that at this and other watering-places, all, or nearly all the horses 
that ply in carriages are too bad even for the worst London cab. 
The Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals will be wanting to 
itself if it does not soon make a tour of the principal sea-side towns, 
It is wonderful that all the fine feelings which grow so seems: | 
on a picturesque coast should not have produced some small 
mitigation in the miseries of the starved animals which painfully 
drag visitors to the chosen sources of poetical inspiration. Not 
only do what cabmen call the “fare” become sentimental amid 
the scenery of South Wales, but the contagion seizes the very 
boys who live by goading withered hides and stiffened limbs into 
a limping trot. Mrs. Hall informs us that at Tenby there is a 
boy who drives the hack carriages which his father lets, and who 
has not only a full knowledge but also a keen appreciation of all 
the interesting and beautiful places in the neighbourhood. This 
boy drove Mrs. Hall and her companions to a lane where they 
found what the -book calls a “ hortus siccus” of fresh bloomin 
wild-flowers. The ladies were “greedy gatherers.” They sti 
called to the boy for more, until at last he checked their rapacity 
by saying “ Please, ladies, you have specimens of all; and, I beg 
pardon, but isn’t it a’most a pity to cut any more off in their 
youth and beauty—for nothing.” We feel that such a postboy 
as this only needs encouragement to become a master of the 
Tupperian lyre. Can it be the air of Tenby that inspires these 
tender thoughts and clothes them in this graceful language? 
Perhaps we are ourselves unconsciously acquiring an aptitude 
for composing sonnets. It would be an interesting experiment 
to bring down a London cabman and place him in genteel 
lodgings commanding a sea-view for a month, employing 
him occasionally to drive ladies to some flowery dale or ivy- 
mantled casile, and take notes of his remarks. It has been ha 
pily ordained that in this part of Wales everybody spea 

nglish, and thus the sentimental speeches of postboys may be 
understood and treasured by such visitors as are—to use Tony 
Lumpkin’s phrase—“ in a concatenation accordingly.” And not 
only do they speak English, but they speak it of the very best 
quality. Boys talk of ‘‘ specimens” of flowers, and of cutting off 
wild roses “in their youth and beauty ;” and an old man talks, 
as we shall hear presently, of the sea “ foaming round the delicate 
ankles” of ladies, and of “the sweet ripple of the waves.” We 
have to lament, indeed, that this same old man should have told 
Mrs. Hall that his grandson would get her “any amount” of 
sea-birds’ eggs from the Stack rocks, for that is an expression 
which verges upon the confines of slang; and, although fast 
young ladies do sometimes borrow it from their brothers, th 
can only do so at an age when they have insufficiently andéaitegh 
the beauties of Tupper’s poetry, and when their presence at Tenby 
amounts almost to a profanation. 

We are tolerably confident that such a remarkable 
as “ old Joe Jones” could be found at no other watering-place in 
the British Isles. ‘He had been in his early days a smuggler of 
renown,” and his appearance is described suitably to that 
character. We must express our disappointment that a portrait 
of him is not among the illustrations with which the book 
abounds. “Some said that his intellect was clouded.” It was 
reserved for Mr. and Mrs. Hall to discover that what the natives 
thought was madness was in fact poetry. “I likes best to sit 
near the cave, and just hear the ripple of the waves—it is so 
sweet; it tells me so much of past times, and of them that lies, 
some in the churchyard, others under the sea,” &c. If this is 
not poetry, it is surely most Tupperian prose. In Pembroke- 
shire, which some call Little England beyond Wales, the people 
are more English than in England itself. Where, on the coast 
of England proper, should we find an old smuggler to express him- 
self with this elegance and tender feeling? After reading thus 
far in the Guide-book, we expect at any moment to be stopped 
on the Tenby sands by an “ Ancient Mariner,” whose utterances 
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would be worthy, not perhaps of Coleridge, but of Tupper. ‘‘ When 
I was a little lad, den your size, Jimmy, we used to call ’em 
French and English—the waves English, and the bragging wind 
French.” What a lamentable waste of talent, that boys who 
could talk so beautifully should have spent their manhood in 
smuggling spirits and tobacco! With proper opportunities, 
sonnets might have been composed where contraband goods 


were run. We see now what the country loses for want of a 
general system of education. With pens and paper, and 
skill to use them, “old Joe Jones” would have broken no 


laws but those of taste, and would have incurred no penalty 
heavier than a critic’s censure. “The waves gits the best 
on’t. They conquers, lad—they conquers! And their broad 
crests and curled heads laugh at the wind. They raises their 

eat backs and comes stidily on, with a roll and a roar, like an 
English line-of-battle ship, and then hurrah in their deep music 
round their own island.” It is sad to think that, if Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall had not been present, all this pictorial eloquence would 
have passed for the wanderings of an enfeebled mind. For our 
own part, ever since we read it we have not once moved out of 
doors without a note-book; but the “‘ Ancient Mariners” we 
have met have confined themselves to endeavours to effect the 
sale of prawns, and the imaginative faculty was only exercised in 
the statement that those prawns were fresh. We have, indeed, 
observed some half-dozen fishermen leaning over the harbour 
wall, and had thought they were doing nothing, or at most 
smoking pipes; but we now feel persuaded that they were medi- 
tating sonnets. Some impatient strangers have remarked that 
it would be better if these men would loiter less and exert them- 
selves more in fishing, but we would not on any account disturb 
them. The world is not to lose the chance of a fine poem in 
order that a few individuals may cat lobster. But it may be 
objected that all these fishermen cannot possibly be pocts, and 
perhaps that is true. Still we may observe, that the old man 
who talks of the “ deep music of the waves” and the boy who 
pleads for the “ youth and beauty” of wild flowers, are both 
named Jones; and therefore it would appear that all who bear 
that wide-spread name in Pembrokeshire might, under favour- 
able circumstances, become partakers of the fame of Tupper. It 
may suffice if the sacred race of Jones is set apart for poetry, 
and let the other tribes of South Wales labour in the mine and 
at the forge. 

We have heard the remark that Murray’s Handbook: to South 
Wales is very good, but that it does not say enough about Tenby. 
The book before us must have been intended to supply—as it 
certainly does—this omission. It says a good deal more about 
many things in and around Tenby than it is possible to read, 
even amid the abundant leisure which such a place affords. Of 
course there is no map of Tenby—we should not expect one 
within the same covers with a sonnet by Tupper. Nor does it 
appear how the work was apportioned between Mr. and Mrs. 

all. Does the gentleman draw and the lady write, or are the 
more brilliant descriptive passages the productions of a real 
“we?” It is our duty to notice that Mr. Hall does not appear 
to have deserved a share in the postboy’s rebuke for plucking 
wild-flowers too greedily, for that eloquent appeal was addressed 
to ladies only. But if Mr. Hall did not himself write nonsense, 
he is still responsible for publishing it. A large part of this 
book cannot be described better than by saying that it is the 
product of a mind which would rival the fame of Tupper if it 
could. Yet if we could bring ourselves to look upon certain 
volumes as written by Mrs. Tupper, we should feel towards 
them no indignation, but only pity. And so, in order that 
no mental irritation may distarb the repose which dreams 
amid the Tenby sands, we choose, for the sake of our own health 
and comfort, to assume that this book was written by Mrs. Hall. 
Looking at it from this point of view, we havo really little to 
complain of, except that it omits to render justice to the Tenby 
milestones. Both the purchasers of the book and the subscribers 
to the Art Journal, in which the matter of it originally appeared, 
have good reason to complain that those sumptuous ornaments 
of the Tenby roads have not received from pen and pencil the 
attention due to their high artistic interest. True itis, that these 
beautiful milestones are piaced along execrable roads, and appear 
to be intended for the accommodation of a people who are not 
particular about roast beef if they can get mustard. True it is, 
that the road from Milford by which most visitors approach 
Tenby is in one place flooded, after three days’ rain, to the depth 
of as many feet, because the will or the means is wanted to 
carry into the sea the little river which flows by the town. 
When the traveller is informed that it is exactly 970 yards to 
Tenby, he may perhaps remark that money would be better 
expended in helping him to get there than in merely acquainting 
him with a barren topographical fact. But this is a mere prosaic 
and utilitarian view of things. A pedestrian of cultivated taste 
might walk in this country for the mere pleasure of coming to 
such milestones, and he would be a good deal safer than in claniber- 
ing up the Alps. It should be observed that what we have 
called “ milestones” are blocks of stone with iron faces, and we 
are by no means sure that this is not a first experiment cf 
engineer officers, who are very busy. in this neighbourhood, to 
test the recent proposal of fronting granite forts with iron. This 
supposition is the more plausible, because there is a dockyard 
and other large establishments at Pembroke which make the 
influence of a paternal government felt in various ways around 
them. But whether the nation or the district pays for these 


milestones, they equally deserved the notice of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
They have written of a cave near Tenby, calling up before the 
mind's eye all the people who may have entered it since the 
Norman Conquest. hy not number those who may have 
passed a milestone or the place where a milestone stands? 
‘Reader, if your fancy be not dull and lifeless, you will linger 
and muse here’”—that is, at 5 miles 85 yards from Hobbs’ Point. 
For who was Hobbs? A punster might say “ There’s the point.” 
It is one on which a chapter might be written easily. 


NORTH AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


le the year 1857, an expedition was sent out by the Govern- 
ment of this country for the purpose of exploring that vast 
tract of British territory which lies to the west and south-west 
of Canada, and of ascertaining the passes by which the Rocky 
Mountains may be crossed, and a route opened between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The region thus examined ranges 
from Lake Superior to the eastern shore of the lesser Okanagan 
Lake, in British Columbia, and from the Boundary Line, in the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude, to the watershed of the Arctic 
Ocean. ‘The first year was spent in exploring the south- 
eastern portion, from Lake Superior to the point at which the 
southern branch of the river Saskatchewan forms a sort of 
elbow by changing its direction suddenly from the south- 
west to the north-west. This river, whose general course is 
westwards from Lake Winipeg to the Rocky Mountains, in- 
cludes a wide range of country between its northern and 
southern branches, and to this the second year of the expedi- 
tion was devoted. The third season commenced with a long 
journey from winter quarters at Fort Edmonton, on the North 
Saskatchewan, southwards to the most westerly point in the 
neighbourhood of the Boundary Line of 49°, which had been 
reached by the first year’s expedition. ‘The explorers then 
turned due west, and made their way between the South Saskat- 
chewan and the Boundary Line, across the Rocky Mountains into 
British Columbia. 


Some papers have been recently presented to Parliament 
which contain many interesting details of the last portion 
of the expedition, and of the strange region which, now 
for the first time, has been thrown open to the curiosity of 
the civilized world. It is characterized by the greatest variety 
of soil and temperature, and Captain Blakiston, who was attached 
to the expedition for the purpose of making magnetic observa- 
tions, gives some curious information as to its geological structure. 
At an average distance of 100 or 150 miles from the south and 
west shores of Hudson’s Bay there commences a great belt of 
primitive granite formation, nearly 200 miles in width, which 
stretches from the upper part of East Canada, skirts the great 
lakes, curves round to Bake Winipeg, and then taking a northerly 
direction, reaches the Arctic Sea sen Coppermine and Back’s 
Rivers. No rivers can make their way uninterruptedly through 
this belt, and the waters are so dammed up as to form a great 
Lake series, of which Deer Lake, Athabasca, Slave, and Great 
Bear Lakes are the most conspicuous features. Beyond this lies 
a wide tract of secondary formaticn, and the great zone of 
cireum-arctic forest stands as a sort of barrier, guarding the 
eternal solitudes of nature against the too hasty advances of a 
venturesome race. Southwards lies the region drained by the 
Saskatchewan and the other tributaries to Lake Winipeg, 
amounting to about 150,000 square miles. Between the forests 
and the northern limit of genuine prairie lies a belt of land 
once covered with trees, but gradually cleared by successive 
fires. It is now partially wooded, abounds in lake and pas- 
turage, and in some places rivals the finest park-scenery of our 
own country. Captain Palliser, the commander of the expedition, 
considers that more than 20,000 square miles of it are well adapted 
for the purposes of agriculture; though, as its elevation increases 
from 700 to 4000 feet in the neighbourhood of the Rocky 
Mountains, the same sorts of crop could not be reared every- 
where with like success. 


The Indians whose hunting-grounds lie in this portion of 
the Continent seem to have sunk extremely in numbers and 
vigour. In some reliable estimates, the Wood Indians of all 
tribes, eastwards of the Rocky Mountains, excluding Canada, 
are reckoned at 20,0c0; while the Prairie Indians trading 
on the Saskatchewan, Assineboine and Missouri rivers, are 
believed to fall short of 26,000. They all are aware of the 
steady decrease of the wild animals on the capture of which 
their subsistence depends, and know that their children will be 
driven to betake themselves to some other way of life. The 
numbers of buffaloes annually killed for many years past would 
seem to make it certain that the race must at no remote period 
become absolutely extinct. Since 1842 there have been nearly 
150,000 a-year killed in British territory, while beyond the 
American frontier the annual slaughter was at one time reckoned 
at a million, though the trade has now declined, and on the 
Missouri is said to have sunk to half its original amount. 
The principal tribes with which the expedition came in contact 
were the Kootanays, the Crees, and the Blackfeet. They almost 
invariably proved communicative, trustworthy, and sociable. The 
Kootanays live in the region of the Rocky Mountains to the north 
of the Boundary Line. They aye almost all baptized Christians, 
and are so considerably in pi Ban of their neighbours in intelli- 
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gence and morality, that Captain Blakiston thinks the expe- | 
riment might well be tried of tempting them to a more settled 
and civilized existence than they Jead at present. The Crees are 
found in the neighbourhood of Hudson's Bay, Lake Winipeg, 
and the South Saskatchewan, and have been more mixed up in 
trading matters with white men than any other tribe. They have, 
within a comparatively recent period, forced their way from their 
own forests into the prairie country of the Blackfeet. Their 
treatment of their horses—an animal with which they were pre- 
nh unacquainted—seems to be especially stupid and brutal. 
The Blackfeet are the genuine Prairie Indians, and occupy the 
whole country from the Missouri northwards to the South Sas- 
katchewan. Theyare reputed great thieves and begyars, constantly 
at war with neighbouring tribes, and have got a bad name from 
the depredations they have from time to time inflicted upon 
European traders. The laws of the United States prohibit 
the sale of spirits to the Indians; and as the Blackfeet 
cannot obtain the much-loved commodity on the Missouri, they 
often travel five or six hundred miles to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s settlements on the Saskatchewan, where they are never 
refused, if they pay in horses or dried provisions. Captain 
Blakiston says that, if the spirit traffic were forbidden, the fur 
trade on the Saskatchewan would probably decline ; but he, in 
common with everybody who has witnessed the horrible effects 
of the introduction of spirits, thinks that the Legislature is bound, 
on — grounds, to put an end to so demoralizing a source of 
profit. 

The most important object of the expedition was to ascertain 
the feasibility of uniting the British possessions by a line of 
traffic, stretching right across the Ameriean Continent, from the 
Red River settlement to Columbia. At present, a fine country 
is almost lost for the purposes of colonization by the great diffi- 
culty there is in getting at it. An easy and rapid means of com- 
munication with the mother country is getting more and more 
every day to be reckoned among the essentials of colonial existence; 
and numbers of enterprising settlers from Canada, bent upon 
“going West,” who now migrate to the Mississippi States, might 
be induced, by increased facilities of access, to remain in British 
territory. The only convenient route lies at present down the Red 
River Valley, and so through the United States. The inevit- 
able tendency of such a state of things is to drive commerce 
and population away from our own territory towards the Ameri- 
can, and to establish with a foreign Government all those inti- 
mate relations of interest and familiarity which ought to be the 
most reliable guarantees for the loyalty of a distant province to 
the mother State. Captain Palliser proposes that the Red River 
and Swan River settlements should be united with the region 
of the Saskatchewan, so as to form one imposing territory, with 
identical institutions and interests, from Lake Winipeg right 
away to the Rocky Mountains. The whole of this would com- 
prise about 240,000 square miles, and the next question would 
then be how to open a great central line of communication. The 
river Saskatchewan—which might seem, from its course, specially 
designed by nature to open up the country through which it 

asses—is unfortunately very unfit for the purposes of navigation ; 
but the level prairie region in the neighbourhood of its shores 
is such that a railroad could be constructed across it at a very 
inconsiderable cost. From the Red River Settlement to the 
Rocky Mountains the distance is 800 miles, and so far the task 
would be an easy one; but here difficulties of an almost insur- 
mountable character at once present themselves. At present not 
even a cart-road exists. Three passes have been explored—the 
Vermillion, the Kanasaski, a the Kootenay—along one of 
which, at least, it is thought that a safe track for a railroad might 
be constructed. The range of mountains crossed, it is believed 
that the ocean might easily be reached. The country is, indeed, 
cut up into an infinity of valleys running parallel with the 
mountains; but a route might probably be traced along a system 
of transverse valleys, which would lead as far as the Fraser or 
Columbia River without any extraordinary trouble or expense. 
The Vermillion Pass is the most Northern, and offers the 
greatest facilities for crossing the mountains without the aid 
of engineering work. The rise of the land on either side 
is gradual, but its summit could not be reduced below 
6000 feet. The ascent of the Kanasaski Pass lies through 
a gently-sloping valley, and the summit is crowned by a narrow 
vilees: which might be easily pierced by a tunnel ; and the level 
would thus be reduced to 4600 feet above the sea. The Kootenay 
Pass is the most southern, and the shortest of those as yet dis- 
covered in British territory. Captain Blakiston made his way up 
to it from the Belly River, a branch of the South Saskatchewan. 
One remarkable feature of this region is that the rivers are skirted 
by a succession of steps, running parallel to their shores, and rising 
sometimes from the level of the plain to the height of 3000 or 4000 
feet. ‘Ihe obstacles to a railroad along this pass consist of two 
mountains and one steep slope. The mountains might, the ex- 
plorers consider, be — by a tunnel, and the slope might be 
got over by the employment of a wire rope and several stationary 
engines. The distance thence to tle mouth of Fraser's River, in 
the Gulf of Georgia, is three hundred miles; and if this route 
should finally be chosen, the total journey from the Red River 
settlement to the Pacific would be something over a thousand 
miles. One part of the or Mountains explored by Captain 
Blakiston is the great watershed of America. Within 45° and 
54° North latitude the four great rivers of the Continent take 


their rise. The Mackenzie River runs towards the Arctic Ocean, 
the Saskatchewan eastwards to Hudson’s Bay, the Columbia 
westward to the Pacific, and the Missouri south to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and of this watershed the Kootenay Pass is as nearly as 
possible the central point. 


REVIEWS. 


ONCE A MONTH* 


HIS is a collection of stories, each story being original, com- 
plete in itself, published at an interval of a month from the 
other stories, and priced twopence. It is an attempt to give the 
public cheap popular tales, and while it addresses a larger and lower 
class than the old shilling serial, it may be supposed to rise a little 
above the flight of penny weekly romance. ree numbers have 
appeared, and, as they bear a certain similarity to each other, 
although the tales are by different authors, it is not im- 
— to estimate the general character of the publication. 
hese tales are intended to interest a very large number of 
geome, and yet not to descend to the regions of very bad taste. 
hey therefore suggest the question what is the sort of story for 
which the great mass of steady-going romance readers really 
care? The publishers seem to have a very definite opinion on 
this point, as all the stories are of the same cast, and we 
should suppose the publishers are as likely to form a correct 
judgment as any one. The first story is called “ Despard, 
the Sportsman ;” the second is “ The Corsican Bandit ;” the 
third is the “Prisoner of Palermo.” When we inform our 
readers that “‘ sportsman” is used in a technical sense, and means 
a gambling adventurer, and that the ‘ Prisoner” of Palermo is 
an Englishman ~vho is imprisoned by the Neapolitan authorities 
because he has ‘been privy to a runaway marriage of a Sicilian 
friend, it will be easy to see that the stories turn on private or 
official villany, and that the interest is sustained by a constant 
succession of adventure. The “Corsican Bandit” speaks for 
itself. There is a gallant Count, and a young, beautiful, faithful 
Countess, and a shocking villain of a bandit who gets every one 
into his power. There is ¢ wreck every half page, and a mur- 
derous fight by land or sea at frequent intervals. A heavy 
casket, with several thousands of gold crowns in it, is thrown 
into the sea by a trustworthy servant, who marks the spot to an 
inch, and can recover it at any time. In fact, there is every- 
thing that alover of adventurous romance can wishfor. It seems 
to us considerably the best of the three stories, for the narrative 
never pauses for an instant, and we are always kept at a hand- 
gallop in our progress from one disaster to another. The “ Cor- 
sican Bandit” may be taken as a type of its class. It belongs to 
the best kind of story that is composed to suit the tastes of the 
multitude. For it is well-written, there is no maudlin senti- 
mentalism in it, no laudation of vice, and no bad jokes. It 
offers to amuse us, and it does amuse us. We gradually grow 
to wish that the people who are killed should be killed, and this 
is, we suppose, about as high an effect as a popular romance- 
writer hopes to produce. 

The groundwork of these popular stories, therefore, appears 
to be what we may term conventional vice. There are certain 
forms of badness which, generation after generation, awaken the 
interest of general readers. Their chief characteristic is, that 
they consist in outward acts involving striking catastrophes, and 
yet keep within the boundaries of sang life. This ordinary life 
is not, however, generally the ordinary life of the readers. It is 
an ordinary life with which they become acquainted by reading 
descriptions of it. Being of a very intelligible kind, it seems to 
them natural that it should go on. No stretch of imagination 
is needed to conceive the dangers of becoming the prisoner of a 
Corsican bandit, and the feeblest fancy can picture the agony of 
a countess dropping her husband's ransom into the sea during a 
heavy storm. The virtues opposed to the vices are of an pro. Se 
obvious and superficial kind. There is a faithful servant ready to 
face half-a-dozen cut-throats at a moment’s notice; there is a loving 
wife and a gallant husband ; there is of course a waiting-woman, 
not in the white satin of high comedy, but neatly attired, with a 

rt manner and a warm heart to share her dear mistress’s woes. 

hese simple people on the side of virtue are opposed to the 
simplest forms of vice—to the brigand with his naked breast 
singed with gunpowder, and a dozen pistols fringing his stalwart 
waist—to the perfidious spy, the cruel policeman, and the flashy, 
forging gambler. The charm of such a story is exactly the charm 
of those melodramatic pieces which are successful at minor theatres. 
The audience in the pit and galleries does not care for epigrams in 
the mouths of the H cote on the stage, nor for nice shades of 
wrong-doing. It wants action, and the everlasting contest of the 
good and the evil principles exhibited in the plainest and most 
striking shape. It desires good girls and venerable old age, and 
a lover of vast physical strength and daring. The popular stories 
are constructed out of the same elements; and probably half the 
pleasure lies in the very fault «hich more fastidious people are = 
to object to. It is urged that the punishment of vice is not directly 
instructive to the readers of the tale or the spectators of the play, 
because it is not a kind of vice into which they themselves are in 
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much danger of falling. No one can pretend that a story read 
by an English reader is a help to him against becoming a Cor- 
sican bandit. But he enjoys reading about the bandit all the 
more because he knows that it is quite impossible he should 
hold an island fortress in command of a band of ruffians. He 
seems to be safe and good and happy when he hears of such 
terrible doings and knows that he cannot do them himself. The 
very essence of conventional vice is that it should be intelligible, 
and yet so remote as to beguile the reader into a temporary con- 
fidence in his own virtue. 


If we compare such a tale as the Corsican Bandit with the 
corresponding romances of the French school, we are struck with 
the narrow limits in which the English tale moves, and with the 
great service to morality which this narrowness renders. If the 
taste of readers is not sufficiently simple to like stories depending 
for their interest on the exhibition of conventional vice and on 
continuous action, the novelist is apt to seek a stimulant in one 
or both of two pernicious ways. He either has recourse to the 
marvellous and horrible, to strange and morbid forms of crime, 
overwhelming disasters, and situations of complicated and appal- 
ling terror—or he draws upon the appetite for pruriency which 
always exists in every society. The Corsican Bandit would pro- 
bably be voted very tame in France. Much more tremendous 
machinery would be employed. The good people would pro- 
bably escape from Corsica to Sardinia by a secret submarine 
passage, the floor of which would be paved witha peculiar kind of 
water-snake, and lit by the skulls of, elephants holding lamps in 
the sockets of their eyes. Then the good people themselves would 
be not so very good according to English notions. The heroine 
Would have escaped with difficulty from the advances of an 
amorous Jesuit, and would have tempered her virtue in the 
flame of an ardent passion for a Russian prince. The hero would 
have become possessed of a fortune by one or two masterly 
murders, and the heavy father of the piece would hold 
the creed that the advancement of his dear daughter's 
interests would justify him in a little quiet villany. It is greatly 
to the credit of the general reader in England that he can dis- 

ense with these violent appeals to a morbid imagination and to all 

ad passions. The vice in his favourite stories is mostly of a 
clean, healthy sort; and the situations represented are mostly 
possible. There must be a great protecting influence in a society 
which thus avoids fantastic and prurient wickedness. The empire 
of good taste must be fixed with tolerable firmness, and the per- 
ception of the superior advantages of decency over indecenc 
must be widely spread and firmly fixed in the general mind. 
Even in the lowest style of English romance indecency seldom 
shows itself; and the coarsest kind of terror brought to bear on 
the mind is that of a succession of bloody murders. One kind 
of imaginary being does, indeed, haunt the regions of low romance 
here who is not known abroad—the “aristocrat.” The creation 
ofa very proud, sarcastic, cruel, gentlemanly, pleasant, and fasci- 
nating lordling is entirely English. He is, in his way, a stimulant 
to oy er prejudices and bad taste, but he is so amusingly and 
harmlessly unreal that he probably does nothing more than carry 
off a little of the spleen that is provoked by the inequalities of 
society. In tales intended for a class above the lowest class of 
romance-readers, such fs the talesin Once a Month, this lordling, 
or “‘ cursed minion of Fortune,’”’ does not make his appearance ; 
and there is no character or sentence in any of the stories in the 
series that could provoke any ill-feeling or injure any one’s 
moral principles. 

As the badness seems simple if we compare it with the badness 
of French romance, so the goodness seems simple if we compare 
it with the goodness of the higher kind of English novel. There 
is, for example, in all these stories, a great amount of incident, 
but there is little plot. There is no ingenious contrivance to 
raise and maintain expectation. The writer fixes on his subject, 
and goes straight on. The space allotted to him is probably the 
only reason why he puts in six wrecks instead of five or seven ; 
and the faithful servant has such uncommon luck with his revolver 
in order to give a quick opening for the reappearance of other 
characters. Then, again, there is no delineation of character. 
The Brigand simply represents force, fraud, and gunpowder. 
The Countess is nothing but an embodiment of female fidelity. 
Still less is there anything approaching to moral analysis. The 
bad people have no scruples or remorse—the good people have 
no apparent tendency to do wrong. No doubts are felt on one 
side or the other, and the only approach to a shading of character 
is when a minor villain, after receiving a deathwound, is moved 
to a fit of penitence, and confesses the history of the chief villain’s 

lots and purposes. The goodness in this case is so obviously 
intended to help the story on, that we do not feel disposed to 
think much better of the villain for his tardy penitence. There 
is nothing really attempted except to string together incidents ; 
and the more conventional the virtue and vice are, the less the 
representation of them checks the succession of events. Directly 
the reader begins or is taught to be dissatisfied with conventional 

vice because it has not enough to do with him, and because vice 
is really more coniplieated than stories of conventional vice 
indicate, it becomes necessary that a large space in the narrative 
should be allotted to the examination of motives. This can be 
carried further and further, until at last, as in many novels written 
by ladies, the events themselves have no meaning or connexion 
except as exhibitions of the character of the different persons 
described. Social life is represented as the fruit of a vast 


amount of tiny contending motives, and no occurrence is 
admitted which does not illustrate a principle. Very often the 
result is that the story is quite as artificial and unreal as 
story founded on conventional vice can be. There is a simp 
side of vice, and there is a complicated side. Great crimes, 
daring actions, bold resolutions, strong feelings, have a meaning 
and a completeness in themselves, and we onty fritter away our 
legitimate interest in human life by persuading ourselves to forget 
this, and to attend only to the small consequences of small mental 
struggles. A writer of real genius can combine everything, in 
proportion to the greatness of his genius. He can draw characters 
which shall be natural, and yet vividly and profoundly conceived ; 
he can throw a passing light on the more delicate problems of right 
and wrong; and he can also keep up a succession of interestin, 
events, the interest of which is of an obvious and simple kind. 
Minor writers cannot combine everything, and when they write for 
different classes of readers they are of course right to give their 
readers what they suppos ewill be especially suitable or pleasing ; 
but this much ought to be said for the tales of conventional vice 
and rapid incident—that they appeal to that side of the interest 
of really great works which is of the most permanent and 
popular kind. All tales of enduring interest are full of incidents 
easily understood, and it is through the interest thus excited that 
their higher and rarer qualities are made generally known. 


These stories of conventional vice also do a considerable 
amount of popular good. They help to keep up a general dispo- 
sition to support law and order. When the forger in the story 
is detected, a wish to see him punished ensues ; and, when acrime 
of the same kind is committed in real life, the reader of the tale 
remembers the emotions he has recently experienced, and has a 
longing that the law should vindicate itself. Much of the popular 
antipathy to murder probably depends on the unpleasant impres- 
sion a murderer produces in fiction. We know that when, un- 
happily, a tale of interest has appeared in which any species of 
crime has been idealized and invested with a false halo of glory, 
it has produced a desire to imitate the example of the glorified 
criminal. Conversely, when crime is held up to reprobation, the 
general detestation of crime is likely to be increased. There is 
no more fruitful source of error in calculating the effect of 
books than to overlook their negative effects. If any one indi- 
vidual reads a story of conventional vice, and has brought before 
him the consequences of lawless villany, it seems as if he were 
just as he would have been otherwise. It is hard to pronounce 
of him that he is less likely to commit a forgery from reading the 
tale of a forger’s punishment, for, if he is a good sort of person, 
it is an insult to suppose him likely in any case to commit a 
forgery. But, when many thousands read the story, it is easy to 
see that, in some way we cannot define, and to an extent we can- 
not appreciate, a dislike to forgery and a reluctance to undergo 
its consequences may be more keenly felt than previously. 


DELEPIERRE’S FLEMISH LITERATURE.* 


M DELEPIERRE has attempted to supply a want in the 
e history of literature. Few educated men know much 
more—not of Flemish writers, but—of writers in Flemish, than 
that one of them in old times was the author of Reynard the Foz, 
and that in our own day Henri Conscience has written some 
romantic historical novels, which have been translated into 
English and French for railway readers. Hallam, in his Litera- 
ture of Europe, has not recognised Flemish writers as a distinct 
class, and his account of Dutch authors is considered incomplete 
and inadequate. M. Delepierre, a Belgian author of some note, 
has set himself the task of repairing the injustice thus done to 
his countrymen. - It is somewhat remarkable, however, that out 
of twenty-two works which are published with M. Delepierre’s 
name, as we see by an advertisement in this volume, not one is 
in Flemish. He justifies the general neglect of his native dialect 
by his own example. A European audience can only be had for 
books written in English, French, or German. The latter language, 
the Hochdeutsch, is rapidly swallowing up the Low Dutch dialects. 
“In Denmark and Sweden,” says our author, “the national writers 
are constantly opposing the invasion of German books.” But it is 
allin vain. ‘ One of the most celebrated Danish authors, the poet 
(Ehlenschlager, has himself translated his best works into German, 
and it is only then that he acquired a European reputation and 
fame. ‘When I write in Danish,’ he says, with a sad heart, in 
the introduction to one of his books, ‘I write only for six hundred 
persons.’ In confirmation of these remarks, we may add, with 
respect to another Scandinavian dialect, that the late sumptuous 

ublication of the description of Throndheim Cathedral by the 
N orwegian Government is accompanied by an English transla- 
tion of the text, in parallel columns, furnished by the accom- 
plished author, Professor Munch. And, still more remarkably, 
the same scholar has edited for the University of Christiania the 
Chronica Regum Mannie et Insularum in English alone. M. 
Delepierre has been usefully employed in endeavouring to intro- 
duce to English readers the contributions of his compatriots to 
European literature; but he is not likely to succeed in arrest- 
ing the decline of the Flemish language, nor do we know that 
this is greatly to be regretted. 


* A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature and its cg 
Delepierre, Compiled from ish Sources. London: Murray. 1860. 
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The broad distinction between High Dutch and Low Dutch 
may be traced historically since the eighth century. The dialectic 
varieties of the latter are much more recent. The very word 
Flemish is said here in one place to be later than the sixteenth 
century; and Hollandsch, to denote the language spoken in 
Holland, is quite a modern introduction, for which we have as 
yet no English correlative. In English, the word “ Dutch” is 
used to denote a specific rather than, as it ought —— be, a 
generic distinction. M. Delepierre agrees with Dr. Bosworth, 
our English Anglo-Saxon scholar, in assuring us that Flemish 
and Dutch are, in their earliest form, the very same language. 
“In the thirteenth century,” he says (though two or three 
pages before he called it the sixteenth century—a specimen of 
the loose imaceuracy of the book), ‘ because of the flourishing 
state of the Flemings, and the care of their writers to observe 
great purity in their diction, and to express correctly the gender 
and inflection of words, this improved form of the Dutch lan- 
guage was denominated Flemish.” 

Our author derives the Flemish dialect from the amalgamation 
of Saxons, Frieslanders, and Franks in the population of ‘the 
Netherlands. It was not till the time of Charlemagne that this 
district received Christianity. In what is called the Maso- 
Gothic version of the Bible, made by Ulphilas, the dialect is a 
mixture of High and Low German, which cannot be called the 
parent of the modern Flemish. But M. Delepierre argues 
that a common language was spoken by the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Frieslanders. Traces of tiiis near connexion, he says, may 
be found in modern English and Flemish, after the lapse of ten 
centuries ; and by this community of language he explains the 
fact that the first preachers of Christianity among the Pagan 
Netherlanders came from the Anglo-Saxons. ‘The first literary 
relic of the earliest form of the Flemish tongue is a fragment of 
a prose translation of the Psalms, written during the dynasty of 
Charlemagne. In the thirteenth century the language began to 
be used in public deeds and documents. M. Delepierre quotes 
a passage from a charter granted to Brussels in that century, 
as a proof of “the extraordinary fact in the history of modern 
languages,” that this document, six hundred years old, is per- 
fectly intelligible to a modern Fleming, so little has the dialect 
been altered in that long period. 

Some early romantic poems survive of a period preceding the 
full development of the language under the hands of Van 
Maerlant and Willem van Utenhove, the fathers of Flemish 
literature in the thirteenth century. Of two of these we find 
a brief abstract in the volume before us. M. Delepierre, 
referring to the well-known fact that a colony of Flemings 
settled in Glamorganshire, surmises, without much probability, 
that these emigrants first introduced to the fatherland which 
they had left the famous English cycle of legends about King 
Arthur. Be this as it may, some of the romances of the Round 
Table seem to have been translated or imitated in Flemish in 
the twelfth century, or early in the next age. 

The origin of the Reinaert—the especial glory of early 
Flemish literature—has been claimed both for the French and 
the Low Saxons; but J. E. Willems has proved satisfactorily 
that it was first written in Flanders in the twelfth century. 
There seems, indeed, to be internal evidence that this famous 
satirical poem was written among freemen, such as the cae cee 
burghers of the great cities of the Netherlands must have been. 
M. Delopictte argues that its unknown author was neither an 
ecclesiastic nor a member of a privileged nobility, but one who 
knew by experience what is meant by civil and religious liberty. 
It is this which distinguishes it, as “‘an epic of the people,’’ 
from the chivalrous romances of the nobiles. Ascoedhanly it was 
not translated into High German for the use of the nobles 
beyond the Rhine, but into Low Saxon for the citizens of the 
Hanseatic towns. The first part of Reynard the Fox is supposed 
by Willems to have been written about 1150. The second part, 
which is far less popular, is attributed to Willem van Utenhove, 
a priest of Ardenbourg, about 1250. Although a host of trans- 
lators, including Goethe, have given versions of Reynard the 
Fox in modern languages, M. Delepierre, with pardonable 
exaggeration, declares his belief that if this poem “were the 
only interesting and valuable work existing in the Flemish, it 
alone would fully repay the trouble of learning that tongue.” 
This has been often said, reasonably enough, of Don Quixote in 
the original Spanish, in which alone the true raciness of Sancho’s 
proverbial philosophy can be enjoyed; but we demur to the 
claim for the Flemish Reinaert. 

Jacob van Maerlant, born in 1235, has received the name of 
the father of Flemish poetry. He was educated for the priest- 
hood, but abandoned the clerical profession before ordination. 
His early life was spent in the wanderings of a Minnesinger, but 
in his later years he devoted himself to ethics, science, and his- 
tory. His Flowers of Nature was a kind of metrical encyclopedia 
of natural science, and his greatest work, the Historical Mirror, 
brings down the world’s history from_the creation to his own 
century. His Rym Bibel, or Bible in Verse, brought him into 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities of the time; and his 
Wapen Martin, described as his most original poem, was devoted 
to the satirical denunciation of the corruptions that prevailed 
among the clergy and nobles of his day. After Maerlant, we 
come to a Royal author, John I., Duke of Brabant, of whose 
Flemish songs a pretty specimen is given, with a literal transla- 
tion. This Prince married Margaret of England, and on the 


betrothal, John van Helu wrote the historical poem of the 
Battle of Woeringue, in order that the Princess might be 
tempted to learn Flemish for the sake of becoming acquainted 
with the martial deeds of her future father-in-law. Among lesser 
names in the Flemish literature in the fourteenth century, we 
are struck by those of John Ruysbroek, not unknown asa writer 
of mystical theology, and Martin van Thorout, the author of 
many legends of the saints, composed in a good prose style. 
Thomas a Kempis—if indeed he was a Fleming, and if he wro 
the immortal work which goes by his name—cannot be reckon 
here, because the language which he used was Latin. 

The name of Anna Byns is the most famous in the annals of 
Flemish literature in the sixteenth cen She was a native 
of Antwerp, and a strong partisan on the Roman Catholic side 
during the bitter polemical disputes of the day. Her co-reli- 

ionists called her, inappropriately enough, the Sappho of 

rabant ; for her poems, though energetic in style, pure in lan- 
guage, and harmonious in versification, were entirely of a reli- 
gious caste. Her songs were translated into Latin, and were 
reprinted occasionally in new editions for a century and a half. 
This poetess flourished under the Government of Margaret of 
Austria, at the time when the national language was in its most 
degenerate state ; and from this date the Court and upper classes 
seem to have used French, while Flemish continued, as it does to 
this day, the common speech of the lower orders. M. Dele- 

ierre, who is always obscure and involved, is particularly con- 
fused and inexact in his account of the fortunes of Flemish 
during the vicissitudes of the Reformation. He mentions 
the fact that a translation of the Bible into the vernacular 
was undertaken by the University of Louvain, but he does 
not say what its merits were, or what was its influence, if any, 
on the future progress of the language. One Van Zuylen 
became famous for a metrical version of the Psalter, which was 
warmly welcomed by the Protestants. 

The Duke of Alva, during his bloody government of the Low 
Countries, made from obvious political reasons a set onslaught 
against the national language and literature. Among other 
methods for discouraging Flemish, he is said to have decapitated 
or killed by torture many of the members of the so-called 
Chambers of Rhetoric which existed in the great towns. In 
spite, however, of all persecution, the language held its ground ; 
and a succession of new translations of the Psalter testified its 
vitality among the Protestant Netherlanders. It is much to be 
regretted that M. Delepierre, from his perplexed order and want 
of dates, utterly fails to give his readers an intelligible account 
of the contest between the people and their rulers in this matter— 
a contest which we have seen revived in our own day in Hungary. 
It is plain enough that there is much to be said on this inte- 
resting subject by a competent writer; but this kind of infor- 
mation will be sought in vain in the book before us. We have 
the vaguest account possible of the immigration of the Pro- 
testant Flemings or Brabanters into the United Provinces, though 
it is pointed out that this concentration of intellectual power in 
the free States was the cause of the rapid development of 
the material peouperit of Holland as well as of its literature. 
The fact is that the k before us undertakes a task that is 
impossible. It is a mistake to treat the literature of Holland 
and Flanders as Goede they were distinguishable. This is 
shown by the fact that M. Delepierre has to follow some of the 
—— from the Spanish provinces to Amsterdam, and then, 
on the score of their origin, to claim them as Flemish writers. 
And in like manner the translation of the Bible authorized by 
the Synod of Dort, in 1618, is as good as credited to Flanders 
because some of its authors happened to be Flemings settled in 
Holland ; while at the same time M. Delepierre demonstrates 
the inutility of his own undertaking, as an attempt to separate 
the literature of Belgium from that of the Northern Province, 
by observing that by this version “ any idea of making one dia- 
lect prevail over another was removed.” 

Heinsius, the well-known philologist, a native of Ghent, but 
settled in the United Provinces, had a local reputation as a ver- 
sifier in Flemish. Of the triumvirate of Flemish poets—Hooft, 
Vondel, and Cats—who flourished in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, the name of the latter is the only one now gene- 
raily remembered ; and this fame is chiefly due to the late trans- 
lation into English of his Emblems pos | Proverbs. The total 
degradation of literature in the Spanish Netherlands seems to 
have been gradually effected. The few poems and plays that 
were written were, for the most part, formed on a foreign model. 
We must say, however, that the descriptions given by M. Dele- 
pierre of the tedious didactic poetry or the questionable dra- 
matic pieces which seem to have formed the staple of the ver- 
nacular literature at this time do not make us much regret the 
growing influence of Spanish, and afterwards of French authors. 

Passing hurriedly over a number of forgotten names, we observe 
that Spinoza is stated to have written his works originally in 
Flemish. We have lately heard much ot the Play of the Passion, 
which is still acted at Ammergau in the Tyrol. It seems that 
mysteries, representing the most sacred scenes of Scripture, have 
always been a favourite amusement in the Netherlands; and a 
whole catena of writers of such religious dramas exists among 
the Protestants of Holland, as well as among the Roman 
Catholics of Brabant and Flanders. Coming down to the begin- 
ning of the present century, we find the name of Van Alphen, a 
religious poet, whose hymns for children are better known in 
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he Netherlands, if we may believe Sir J. Bowring, than the 
songs of Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbauld among ourselves. During 
the French occupation of Belgium, after the revolutionary war, 
the use of Flemish in public documents was once more forbidden 
by formal ordinance ; but from this may be dated a reaction in 
favour of the native dialect which is still in progress. Bilder- 
dyk, who died in 1831, is described as the most eminent 
poet of the last literary revival of Flemish. His works 
occupy 150 volumes, but his name is scarcely known out 
of the narrow limits of his native country. inally, Feith, 
Kinker, and Willems are three modern celebrities, who 
bring us down to Conscience, the only contemporary author 
of any mark in the Flemish lan e. M. Delepierre concludes 
with an earnest appeal in behalf of his native dialect. It seems 
to us, however, that, with all his diligence and enthusiasm, he 
has not proved that this dialect is worthy of any great efforts 
for its preservation in a literary tow of view, however important 
it may still be politically. Indeed, it would scem thatthe lan- 
guage is still unsettled as to orthography and pronunciation, if 
not as to grammaticalforms. Flemish is likely to hold its ground 
for many years as the common speech of the Belgian lower orders, 
as Welsh and Irish survive among ourselves; but it is as little 
worth perpetuating for its own sake as the Dorsetshire patois in 
which Mr. Barnes has lately written his clever poems, or the 
wonderful Lancashire dialect in which songs and broadsides are 
still exposed for sale in the back streets of Manchester. 


LIBERALISM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


IBERALISM is one of those unfortunate words which, 

by long use in controversy, have not only ceased to be 
useful, but have become absolute impediments to the expres- 
sion of thought. Like “ Protestant” and “Constitutional,” it 
has degenerated into a mere missile of debate—usetul for the 
purpose of insinuating unspeakable enormitics against an an- 
tagonist, worthless for the purpose of indicating a definite creed. 
We used to think that * hberal” and “liberty” had something 
to do with freedom, but since the Emperor Napoleon has been 
called the leader of the Liberals of Europe, and Mr. Bright has 
held up to our admiration the social liberties of France, it is 
evident that this preconceived idea must be given up. It is not 
difficult to trace the causes by which the meaning of the word 
has become confused. As long as kings or oligarchies were the 
chief enemies of freedom, it was obvious that the chief task of 
the friends of freedom consisted in limiting their power, and this 
could only be done by giving strength to the democracy. In 
point of fact, therefore, for a very long period of time Democrat 
and Liberal were convertible terms, and were used convertibly. 
Unfortunately, the synonym has survived, though the identity 
has perished. Democracy and despotism are no longer neces- 
sarily antagonistic. Democracies have become as despotic as 
ever were dynasties or feudal magnates. But still they, their in- 
struments, and their fautors think themselves entitled to the 
name of Liberals, though personal freedom is the last thing they 
dream of respecting. me dig strange perversion of terms, the 
name has often come to applied, not to those who worship 
liberty, but to those who, even at the cost of liberty, worship 
equality in its stead. And this is something more than a mere 
misuse of language. Such words have historic associations and 
traditional feelings linked to them which give them a practical 
power in the world. They can move men’s hearts and secure 
support, however much they may be misapplied. The mass of 
the claptraps by which mankind are influenced are noble tra- 
ditions perverted. There is good reason, therefore, in the 
present day, when the instinctive hatred of tyranny is perverted 
to a tyrant’s purposes, for keeping before men’s eyes the true 
meaning of the word ‘ Liberty,” and the real aims of those who 
were called Liberals for loving it. 

This is the object of M. Serment’s work—or at least of the 
best portion of it. As a Genevese, he belongs to a country which 
enjoys what Mr. Bright calls “political liberties,” and is very 
likely soon to be asked to exchange them for “ social liberties ;” 
and therefore he has naturally a special interest in the inquiry 
as to what liberty really is. Books on first principles are not 
popular in the present age, and perhaps, in our utter contempt 
for them, we may be drifting into some practical fallacies which 
will some day find us out; but so far as it is possible that such 
a book should receive attention, M. Serment’s efforts are likel 
to be of use in clearing away the clouds of sophistry with which 
the organs of democratic despotism have industriously darkened 
the question. He brings out with great force his fundamental 
position that Socialism is the true and the only true antagonist 
of liberty. By socialism he does not merely mean the insane 
schemes of robbery and immorality which some political theorists 
in France have been at so much pains to construct, with no 
other reault than that of making good government almost impos- 
sible. These chimeras are only the extreme expression of the 
tendency to which M. Serment gives the name of Socialism. 
Tle uses it to designate all encroachments of society upon the 
freedom of the individual. Any interference on the part of the 
State with the actions of an individual, which is not absolutely 
necessary to protect the rights of another individual, is an act of 

Socialism. ‘This is the real adversary, the true logical contra- 


* Le Libéralisme. Par J, H,.Serment. Geneva: Cherbuliez. 1860, 


dictory of liberty ; and it is against this that every Liberal should 
direct his main and most strenuous efforts. hat the State 


that commits it is, whether it is represented by many or by 
one, whether the representatives are shifting or permanent, 
whether, in committing an act of Socialism, they represent truly 
the spirit of the community or not—in short, all questions of 
form of government—are of absolutely secondary concern. They 
are only important in so far as they furnish a stronger or a 
weaker guarantee against Socialism. Still more unimportant, 
of course, are all questions of equality—the “social liberties” of 
Mr. Bright—which do not affect even in the most remote degree 
the freedom of the individual. M. Serment protests very ener- 
getically against the fallacy contained in the phrase the “sove- 
reignty of the people.” If the term is to be interpreted according 
to the dictum of Rousseau, who laid it down that the social con- 
tract consists of “ |’alienation totale de chaque associé avec tous 
ses droits & toute la communauté,” it will constitute as great an 
outrage upon liberty as the autocracy of Russia. Hitherto, 
Liberals have been mainly occupied in preventing the oppression 
of majorities by a few. The more vital and iar more difficult 
task now lies before them of finding guarantees that shall prevent 
the majorities from oppressing the few. 


M. Serment is not so happy when he proceeds, after fixing the 
definition of Liberalism, to ascertain its parentage. He is a keen 
Evangelical, and seems to have taken up politics rather paren- 
thetically, and therefore cannot resist the temptation of making 
his political conclusions enure to the benefit of his more favourite 
object of thought. Accordingly, he proceeds to prove, both ante- 
cedently and by the results of history, that a strict Biblical Pro- 
testantism is the only atmosphere in which Liberalism is likely 
to grow, or in which: it has a chance of satisfactorily flourishing. 
In the first stage of his argument, that Liberalism is the child of 
Christianity, most persons will probably go with him. The 
heathen world produced plenty of democracies, but it produced 
no liberty. very conceivable form of government was con- 
structed over and over again, both in the brains of philosophers 
and in the experience of States, but both Cleon and Plato would 
alike have laughed to scorn the idea of the sacredness of the 
individual's freedom. Christianity did not meddle with politics 
at first, it is true, and for many centuriés after it began to do so 
it produced a great deal more oppression than freedom. But the 
importance which it affixed to the acts and the destiny of each 
individual man had freedom for its logical corollary, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, for its historical consequence. The best proof 
is the effect of the two rival systems—the Classic and the 
Christian—working upon the more cultivated minds of a 
later age. Europe has seen two great revolutions in 
modern times. One of them accepted Rousseau—the other 
accepted Luther—as its apostle. Rousseau’s inspirations were 
drawn from classic sources. The movement which he originated 
constantly appealed to classic examples, and was bespangled 
and bedizened with classic mimicries and affectations. The 
result was that, though the French Revolution talked a great 
deal about liberty, it pote nothing but a ferocious popular 
despotism, and has left nothing behind it but an equality of servi- 
tude. Luther, on the other hand, drawing his inspirations solely 
from Christianity,and never meddling with political questions, ma’ 
be regarded as the parent of every free Government in the world, 
except the Swiss. But M. Serment is not satisfied with claiming 
Liberalism as the child of Christianity—he insists that it shall be 
the special property of his own form of Christianity. He has 
undoubtedly a full right to all the presumptions in favour of the 
congeniality of Protestantism and liberty which can be drawn 
from the undoubted Protestantism of those who won liberty for 
Holland, England, and America. And, of course, the attitude 
of the Roman hierarchy in every age—in none more than the 
present—fully justifies him in treating it, and the dogmas that 
sustain it, as essentially hostile to freedom. But this does not 
bear him out in arguing that, as a national religion, Romanism 
is incompatible with liberty, and that therefore the Italians can 
never be truly free till they become Protestants. A Swiss author 
ought to be the last man in the world to take up this position. The 
first example of liberty in Europe was given by Catholics of un- 
impeached orthodoxy. The Canton of Uri is the cradle of 
European freedom, and it is to this day so thoroughly Catholic 
that only twelve Protestants are to be found among its popula- 
tion. ‘The world would be in evil case indeed if every Fatholio 
was really imbued with all the bigotry and intolerance which 
the heads of the Roman Church have sanctioned. It is a worn- 
out trick of controversialists to assume that their antagonists 
believe and act on all that may be deduced by a hostile logic from 
the premisses they profess. Fortunately, mankind are hopelessly 
inconsequent, and the same dulness to logic which makes them 
believers in glaring error saves them from carrying out that 
error to its scientific results. The same elasticity of faith which 
enables the Roman Church to maintain her pretensions in the 
same breath that she professes a boundless submission to Scrip- 
ture, Fathers, and Councils, will enable the Italians to uphold 
their liberties in a spirit of boundless submission to the Holy 
See. M. Serment himself cannot afford to despise this adapta- 
bility of belief. He has his difficulties also in fitting on his 
ethical formula to the exigencies of practical hfe. He lays down 
in the most positive manner that the Bille commands us to 
submit absolutely to the powers that be, and that, if we do not 
trust every word of the Bible, we might as well not trust it at all. 
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Yet he is able to approve of the conduct of the English people | 
in winning their own liberties in spite of the powers that be, and 
even to assure us that nowhere was the doctrine of non-resistance 
“plus vivace qu’en Angleterre sous |’influence du Calvinisme.” 
According to all ordinary ideas of construction, a literal obedience 
to St. Paul’s directions on the subject of non-resistance would 
have left the Puritans at the mercy of Laud and Strafford. But 
they contrived to get out of the dilemma without damage to 
their temporal interests, and M. Serment contrives to agree with 
them. Can he not give credit to the priests who serve under 
Garibaldi for an equal ingenuity of interpretation ? 


ANCIENT BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 
Second Notice. 


J i a former paper on Dr. Chwolson’s most interesting work we 

named the principal writers whom Kithami cites as his 
authorities. Let us now see if we can discover, from internal 
evidence, when he lived, and thus try to approximate to the 
dates of his forerunners. 


The first European scholar who subjected the Nabathean 
Agriculture to a close examination was the lately deceased 
French Orientalist, Etienne Quatremére, a man of the most vast 
and yet most minute erudition. He had before him in 1835 an 
incorrect MS., embracing about one-third of the whole work ; 
and, from the study of that fragment, he ventured to conclude 
that it must have been written about the time of Nebuchad- 
nessar, say, at the commencement of the sixth century before 
Christ. His reasons are enumerated and examined by Chwolson 
(pp- 34-37), who rejects most of them as unsatisfactory. 

Quatremére had remarked that, though Kithimi speaks of 
various Oriental religions, he never mentions Christianity. This 
might be an accident, though certainly a strange one—the more 
so, when we find him speaking of the religion of Ishitha, that is, 
star-worship, as the dominant one in his time throughout Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria; and adding, “and I think it will 
remain so for ever in all generations of the Nabathxans.” This 
is not the language of a man writing even in the first centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The Arsacide dynasty and _the Parthians are nowhere spoken 
of as ruling the Jand. The Pehlewi people is indeed mentioned, 
as Chwolson admits, in one place, but he thinks this is owing to 
a mistake of Ibn Wahshiya’s, who substituted “ Pehlewi” for 
some other name in the original. In another place the name of 
a tree is given in the Pehlewi language, but Chwolson believes 
that the passage in which this occurs is a later gloss which has 
accidently crept into the text; and it has really some appearance 
of being so. The Seleucide dynasty is just as little mentioned as 
the Arsacide. The name of the Yannis, or Ionians does, it is 
true, occur in the translation (on which point something more 
below) ; but there is not the slightest indication anywhere that 
there were Greeks settled in or near Babylon when the author 
wrote. The Persians are known to Kiithami; he speaks, among 
other things, of their religious practices and of the plant hom; 
but in this case again, as Chwolson assures us, there is no trace 
throughout the whole work of Persian rule over or residence on 
Babylonian soil. 

Kithimi mentions altogether two-and-twenty Babylonian 
kings, eighteen of them by their own names, and two by their 
surnames, the other two being left unnamed. Among these, if 
we may believe Chwolson, there does not occur a single monarch, 
hitherto known, who reigned after Nabonassar. Of the great 
Nebuchadnessar, who did so much for the irrigation of the land, 
not one single word is said, which would be very extraordinary, 
had the author lived after his reign. Besides, in the times of 
Nebuchadnessar, Kithami could not have failed to become 
acquainted with the Jewish people and religion, which would 
doubtless have attracted his attention in = high degree, because 
he had a strong leaning towards Monotheism. And yet of the 
kingdom and religion of Israel he seems to be as wholly ignorant 
as of Christianity; unless we accept the occurrence of such 
names as Adami, Ishitha, Aniha, and Ibrahim el-Kan‘ani,as a proof 
of his acquaintance with the Bible. This point is naturally one that 
demands the closest investigation, and we almost fear that 
Chwolson may have passed over it somewhat too lightly. When 
once, however, we have the Arabic text before us, the rigorous 
examination to which it will be subjected, will soon make clear 
what is due in this and other cases to the author himself, and 
what to later revisers, or to the translator and to subsequent 
Mohammedan copyists. 

Did Kithami then write, asks Chwolson, under Assyrian 
domination? No. He is well acquainted with the Assyrians, 
the Jerdmika, as he calls them, but he avails himself of every 

rtunity to express his hatred of and contempt for them—a 
ann to judge from his circumspection in other instances 


he would not have done, if he had had anything to fear from their 
power. 

Still it was no domestic dynasty that ruled Babylon when 
Kithimi composed his work. Zhe Canaanites, the heathen inha- 


bitants of Palestine, were masters of the country. Of the various 
passages that’ Chwolson cites to prove this (pp. 45-63), we may 


be allowed to quote one or two. Speaking of the imam (priest) 
Ibrahim, Kithami mentions that he undertook long journeys to 
different countries on account of the great famine that took place 
under the Canaanite king Salbima the Unlucky, “the conse- 
quences of whose ill-luck are still felt in our days, because of the 
or rl of our age to his.” Again, in talking of this same 

brahim, he tells us that he was of Canaanitic race, and proceeds 
thus :—‘‘ When the Canaanites, after long struggles between 


them and the Chaldees, had conquered Babylonia, and taken 


possession of it—and they are our Kings just now (may God 
strengthen them with his aid !)—Numrid (or Numrida) brought 
Canaanitic imams into this country, amongst whom were the 
ancestors of Ibrahim.” And shortly after he says of a particular 
tree, that it is the Canaanites who cultivate it, since they took 
possession of the land; “ andI know,” adds he, “ that if the rule 
of the Chaldwans were restored, there would not be left of this sort 
of tree a single one.” Lastly, in speaking of the hatred between 
the Chaldeans and the Canaanites, he says that it was an ancient 
one, of a date prior to the conquest, “but now they are our 
kings and our generals, we stand on a perfect equality with 
them, and we are grateful to them, because they have been good 
to us since they have ruled over us.” But when did this hitherto 
unknown Canaanitic dynasty rule over Babel? Chwolson’s 
reply to this question, if not correct, has at least the merit of 
great ingenuity and plausibility. Kithimi mentions Numrida 
as the founder of the Canaanitic dynasty; he speaks of persons 
who lived under the second king of this line as if well known in 
his time; he says that another of them, by name Sisikyé, was 
one of those who removed the seat of government from Babylon 
to Kiithi Raiya (or Rabba); he tells us that the effects of the 
great famine in the days of Salbama the Uniucky were still felt 
in his own; he talks of the imam Ibrahim, .he contemporary of 
this last-named monarch, as a personage of no very remote 

riod, and yet informs us that his “ forefathers” came in with 

umriidé. From all this Chwolson concludes that he lived, at 
the earliest, during the reign of the sixth king of the Canaanitic 
line, which he and Bunsen agree in identifying with the fifth or 
Arabiandynasty of Berosus, counting nine kings, whose reigns com- 
prised a period of 215 or 245, years. The beginning of their domi- 
nation is placed by Chwolson between 1540 and 1488 B.c., and its 
end between 1295 and 1273 (p. 78). Consequently Kiithami must 
have lived not later than the commencement of the thirteenth 
century before Christ, or about four hundred years before 
Homer; but, as Chwolson believes, after the invasion of 
Palestine by the Israelites, on account of a statement made in 
one passage of the Agriculture, in which the author says that a 
learned Canaanite, who had come to Babylon, told him that his 
countrymen used “in their time” (ft dakrihim) to cultivate 
the cherry-tree in a particular way; an expression which of 
course implies that “ their time” was past, and that they were 
no longer the sole possessors or rulers of Palestine or Phoenicia. 


Chwolson here feels himself obliged to return once more to 
the points discussed at the beginning of his dissertation, and to 
combat various objections that may be made to his statements 
and inferences, dwelling in particular upon the great antiquity 
of the literature of the Phoenicians and Israelites (the latter one of 
the youngest of the Shemitic nations) as compared with that of the 
Greeks. To the objections raised by FE. Meyer in the third 
volume of his Geschichte der Botanik, Chwolson attaches little 
importance, as this writer knew the Nabathean Agriculture 
only from Quatremére’s articles in the Journal Asiatique and a 
few fragments in Arabic writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Those of Ewald, put forward in private letters as 
well as in an article published in the ‘‘ Goettingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen” for 1857 (p. 141), he thinks worthy of a more 
lengthy consideration.* 


One of the most important of these is the mention of the 
Tonians, “ el-Yinaniyin,” and that not only by Kithimi, but 
also by Yanbishidh and Masi, the former of whom Chwolson 
places at least three or four hundred years before Kithami, and 
the latter at afar earlier period—say 2000 3.c. Chwolson re- 
joins that, according to the researches of such classical scholars 
as E. Curtius and Classen, the Grecian inhabitants of Asia Minor 
were not emigrants from Greece since the eleventh century before 
Christ, but natives of the soil; and that the remoter Oriental 
nations probably comprised under the same name many adjacent 
peoples, such as the Dardanians, Lycians, and Leleges. The 
time when the said Yavanas or Ionians wandered from their more 
eastern abodes into Asia Minor no one knows even approximately. 
Chwolson himself thinks B.c. 3000 to be by no means an extra- 
vagant assumption, and endeavours to show that the Babylonians 
may possibly have known them as inhabitants of that region as 
early as B.c. 2500. Of the passages in which the word “ Ionian” 
occurs, the most difficult to set aside are the two following. In 
the one, Masi, addressing Tamithri,is represented as exclaiming— 
“And what I say to you, O Tamithri, I say to your neighbours, 
the Yinanis, of whom, were I not unwilling to revile any one, I 
would say that they were like the beasts, although there have 
come forth from among them many distinguished men ; and they 
* Ewald has devoted another article to the subject in the same periodical 
fre He there repeats ejections in 

t sufficiently decided tone, reserving hi judgment, however, till the 
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bear themselves haughtily, one after another, towards the Baby- 
lonians. But the injurious effects of the west wind, especially 
the pure west wind, on them, are worse than on the people of 
Babylon; and its action is stronger in their country than in 
Syria.” This passage may appear to many as if written after the 
time of Alexander the Great. The other seems even more 
decisive. In it the pernicious qualities of beans, and the bad 
effects arising from eating them, are treated of; and we are told 
that Aniha and Yanbishidh condemned them. “On this 
account,” adds Kithami, “ Armisi (or Irmisa), and before him 
Aghathadimin, strictly forbade their countrymen to eat fish and 
beans.” Now, Armisa and Aghathadimin appear to be nothing 
but Arabised forms of Hermes and ft oe tonsa and these 
names, says Ewald, bring us down to the times of the Neo- 
platonists. Chwolson, on the contrary, seeks to prove that 
Armisa was a pure Babylonian Benne , an individual men- 
tioned along with Dewana’i as an ancient lawgiver and author ; 
and that the prohibition against eating beans had, among the 
Babylonians, nothing of a Pythagorean character, though even 
Pythagoras, according to one tradition (see Chwolson’s Ssabier, 
vol. ii., p. 141), derived his precept from the Chaldeans. As for 
Agathodemon, however, Chwolson can get rid of his unwelcome 
presence only by having recourse to the notion of a later gloss or 
interpolation ; and it remains to be seen, when the entire Arabic 
text is published, how far he is justified in this assumption, or 
whether any other explanation can be given. 

As to the monotheistic tendency of Yanbishadh and Ki- 
thimi, Ewald is of opinion that the emphasis with which it is 
remarked by them that ancient Nabathean sages, such as 
Aniha, taught the unity of God and rejected the worship of 
idols, goes far to show that monotheistic religions, such as 
Judaism and Christianity, had gained at least considerable pre- 
valence when they wrote. e must confess, with Chwolson, 
that we do not see the force of this argument. Why should not 
doubts regarding the truth of the prevalent systems have sug- 
gested themselves to the wise and learned in Babylonia as well 
as in Greece—among the Chaldees as well as among the 
Israelites? We know the whole course of the struggle between 
the pure and the impure creed among the Jews and the Arabs ; 
it is possible that we may now learn something of its history 
in Babylon, where, however, the original polytheism of the 
Shemitic race prevailed, and has not even yet become wholly 
extinct. 

With regard to such names as Adami (Adam), Ishitha (Sheth 
or Seth), and Aniha (Hanokh or Enoch), which we are accus- 
tomed to consider purely Biblical, and which even Quatremére 
thought could have found their way into this work only through 
intercourse with Jews, Chwolson’s own words are:—‘‘I can 
assure my readers that it is perfectly incomprehensible to me 
how it could enter any one’s head to believe that the said Baby- 
lonian or Canaanitic personages are borrowed from the Bible ; 
for though some of them, it is true, have a few slight features in 
common with the Biblical patriarchs of the same names, yet 
they are, upon the whole, quite dissimilar” (p. 43-4). As far 
as the mere occurrence of such names is concerned, we see 
indeed no great cause of astonishment. Sheth, Enoch, Lamech, 
&c., were doubtless common appellations at a very early period 
of Shemitic history, but afterwards fell into disuse, so as to have 
survived among the Jews only in the memories of the prehis- 
torical age; just as names like Yishak (Isaac), Ya‘akob (Jacob), 
Yoktan, Ya‘rub, and Yashjub, belong to the earliest historical 
age both among the Jews and the Arabs, and gradually dis- 
appear from the scene, whilst their ays is in a great measure 
usurped by those compounded with the names of Yahve or 
Jehovah, and Allah. On the other hand, it remains to be seen 
how far the resemblances admitted even by Chwolson may induce 
or constrain us to admit an acquaintance with Hebrew tradition. 


Having enumerated these objections to the authenticity of 
parts, if not of the whole, of the Nabathean Agriculture, 
we may be allowed to produce one statement of Kiithami’s, which 
receives a remarkable confirmation from Egyptian history. In 
treating of garlic, he tells us that. a certain king of Egypt sent 
to Babylon to procure a particular kind of that vegetable which 
did not grow on the banks of the Nile, and that this took place 
in the reign of Tibatana, who lived about goo years before 
Kurisaini. Now Daghrith flourished, according to Chwolson, at 
the latest about 1800-1900 B.c.; consequently Kurisani, who 
was several hundred years anterior to him, must have lived, b 
Chwolson’s calculation, about 2300 B.c.; and the other monarc 
3200 B.c. The name of this last is written in one MS. Sekabas, 
in another Seftirds ; the difference in the Arabic character being 
a very slight one (Cpl The latter is no 
doubt the correct form, for there occurs in Manetho the name of 
Sypovpis as the last king but one of the third dynasty, whom 
both Bunsen and Lepsius agree in placing somewhere between 

150 and 3250 B.c. A most remarkable and wholly unlooked- 
or coincidence. 

Tt would lead us too far were we to follow Chwolson in his ac- 
count of the contents of the Nabathean Agriculture and his 
description of the other Babylonian works translated by Ibn 
Wahshiya. We must content ourselves with referring such of 


our readers as may take an interest in the matter to the German 


dissertation itself; and shall merely offer them here a brief sum- 
mary of the historical results that the author considers he has won. 

These writings, he says, disclose to us a hitherto wholly un- 
known civilization, as great, as varied, and as beautiful as the 
Grecian, and bearing chronologically the same relation to it that 
the Grecian does to ours. We find in them, it is true, nothing of 
what is commonly understood by the term “history,” nothing of 
the histoire-bataille, no Marathonsor Cannaes; butfortrue history, 
the history of the development of the human mind, and its pro- 
gress in religion, philosophy, and the investigation of the laws of 
nature, these books are an inexhaustible mine of information. 
They cast a sudden and clear light over epochs that were till now 
covered with thick darkness. Our historical times are at once 
carried back about thirty centuries. In the fourteenth centu 
before Christ we finda man called Kithami writing a well-planned, 
well-executed work, forming, as it were, the culminating point of 
an ancient literature, and giving tokens of a previous civilization 
of go00 years. This man speaks of “ our ancestors,” whom he con- 
stantly cites, in the same terms that we do of the wise men of old— 
of Aristotle, Plato, Homer, Pythagoras, and Orpheus. He knows 
of struggles between “ science” and “ faith,” between “ religion” 
and “philosophy,” that agitated times long previous to his own, 
when there lived men to whom he gives the title of “ prophets.” 
Four or five hundred years before him, we see Yanbushadh 
engaged in studying the laws of nature, and preaching to a small 
circle of disciples the truth of the one God. Some centuries 
earlier, we encounter Daghrith, busily engaged in the same 
scientific pursuits, and speaking of other Babylonian sages and 
holy men in such a way as to show that even to him they were 
personages of high antiquity. Such were Masi, at once priest and 
philosopher, and his pupil Jernana; Tamithri, the natural his- 
torian; Sardina, who wrote on plants, and drew up astronomical 
tables; and Aniha, “the apostle of the moon,” the bitter oppo- 
nent of idolatry. Yet earlier we descry the figures of Ishitha, 
the founder of that form of planet-worship which was the domi- 
nant religion of hither Asia even in Kithami’s days; and of his 
father Adami, “ the father of mankind,” the first to introduce a 
regular system of agriculture, and the importer of many foreign 
plants into Babylonia, parts of which country were still inhabited 
in his age by barbarous autochthones, wholly ignorant of the 
cultivation of the soil. Behind these come Azada, “ the apostle 
of Saturn,” the founder of a sect of ascetics, whose doctrines 
Kithami assails ; ‘Ankebatha ; Sama’i Nahari; the poet Hihishi ; 
Askiilebitha, “the apostle of the sun,” who wrote a cosmogony 
and several medical works; and Dewana’i, the oldest law-giver 
of the Shemites, who was also styled “the father of mankind,” 
and worshipped in the temples as a god. But even in his time, as 
Chwolson is not afraid to assert, hy ton was already a com- 
pletely organized state, with a king and generals, an army and a 
constitution. Yet another age lies behind his, in which lived 
Kamiash Nahari, the most ancient of writers on agriculture, and 
many other holy men, whom the gods loved, the list being closed 
by Tammiizi, the first to preach the religion of planet-worship 
and to die a martyr for it, whose fate was wept and lamented by 
the latest generations in distant lands. 

So says Chwolson, and we hope and trust that he may not be 
mistaken. But such statements are almost too astounding to be 
received on the faith of one man’s word, however acute and 
learned he may be; and we must suspend our belief, until these 
remains of Babylonian literature have been made generally acces- 
sible by the publication of the Arabic texts, accompanied by a 
translation. ‘When they have been subjected in this way to the 
examination of European scholarship, the truth will soon be 
elicited, and we shall be able to say with some degree of certainty 
what is really ancient fact and what modern fiction, for that there 
is in these works a mixture of both appears to us by no means 
improbable. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE.* 


bt: we may judge by the number of editions of the Natural 
History of Selborne which are put forth from time to time, 
the philosophic gossip of simple, nature-loving Gilbert White 
not only keeps to the full all the popularity which it has enjoyed 
so long, but seems to be continually more and more read and 
appreciated. It is not very difficult to account for this popularity. 
Much of it is due, no doubt, to the portrait of his own mental 
characteristics which the author unconsciously draws in telling 
of the notable things of nature in his village and in the district 
which surrounds it. Very pleasant are the features which he 
thus reveals, and pleasant is the notion of him which we insen- 
sibly gather in reading his letters to his brother naturalists. At 
first, we figure to ourselves a shy, retiring man, hardly ever 
stirring from his own snug home, mixing little even with his 
neighbours, never meddling in the affairs of the parish, and 
spending most of his time between his library, his garden, and 
his favourite ‘“‘ Hanger,” or the heathy moors of Wolmer Forest. 
But when we come to know him better, he shows himself to be 
very amiable, courteous, and refined, with a delicate vein of 
quiet humour in his composition, a good shot withal, and a keen 
sportsman. The man whom we were inclined to take for a mere 
bookworm, living a monkish unenergetic life, and destitute of 


* The Natural History of Selborne. By the Rev. Gilbert White. 
Arranged for Young Persons, | 
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taste for active pursuits, proves to have had something within 
him fitted to appeal to almost every mind, yet so unobtrusively 
manifested that it always required to be sought for, and often 
was never perceived at all. Many, doubtless, passed a lifetime 
by his side, as ignorant of his ways and of his actual character as 
that neighbour who, on being questioned about him by a stranger 
some time after his death, summed up a vague reply with the 
apologetic remark, ‘“‘ He was very inoffensive, there was no ill 
in him, indeed there wasn’t.” nature such as his, however 
universally liked, may not be thoroughly appreciated by those 
who come in contact with its possessor; but when united with 
powers of observation so accurate and with an intellect so true as 
were employed upon the Natural History of Selborne, it is pre- 
cisely the one which we should expect to produce a book of the 
kind which it is the fashion to call genial—in other words, which 
will be a delight for ever to the old man and to the boy alike, by 
appealing to the fresher sympathies of the one, and satisfying 

e criticism of the other by its modesty and soundness. Another 
reason, intimately connected with that which we have mentioned, 
for the welcome with which the History is always greeted, may 
be found in the loose epistolary form which its author has’ been 
led to adopt, and in the unconstrained manner in which he is 
consequently able to impart his information. There is, of course, 
no pedantry, but neither is there even systematic discussion. We 
are not merely presented with the ultimate results of our teacher’s 
observations, and with the arguments, drily set forth, by which 
they may be justified, but we are allowed to see his theories in 
eae of being arrived at, at first in embryo, then growing 
ittle by little, till by and bye they take upon themselves their 
final shape ; so that we are at once pleased by the unaffectedness 
of the writer, and feel ourselves drawn on by a continuous in- 
terest, somewhat akin to that which is experienced in following 
the development of a story. At the same time, almost without 
knowing it, we receive instruction as to the method which we 
ought to apply, and the spirit which we ought to bring, to the 
cultivation of natural science. 

So far the popularity of Gilbert White is owing to his per- 
sonal qualities alone; but he has been not a little indebted 
besides to the nature of the locality in which he dwelt. The 
neighbourhood of Selborne can boast of such diversity of soil, 
of such varied configuration of ground, of divisions so sharply 
marked between cultivated land, pasture, wood, and waste, that 
the compass of a single parish can represent in its fauna and 
flora the specialties of many widely-separated districts, and the 
more ordinary products of nearly every part of England. Hence, 
few can take up the book without finding something which has 
an immediate interest for them—the more so as its writer was 
serge | happy in his choice of topics for his letters. Of the 

irds and animals found within the circle of his observation he 
happened chiefly to study and to speak of those which every- 
where meet the eye most commonly. Now, there are two classes 
of people who can be brought to take an interest, more or less 
genuine, in natural history, besides those few who enter into its 
study in a really thoughtful manner. There is one class—unfor- 
tunately far too numerous—who, caring nothing for its essence, 
yet like to dally with it a little superficially, who are fond of 
collecting rare objects simply because they are so, and who think 
themselves masters of all science if they are able to affix the 
Latin names to their possessions with the assistance of illustrated 
books. In accordance with their predilection for whatever is out- 
of-the-way, they particularly affect such things as are dignified 
with unusually Jong Latin appellations, especially if the latter are 
destitute of an English equivalent. Beetles disguised as Cole- 
optera may excite their curiosity—Infusoria present irresistible 
attractions; but they would despise, from the bottom of their 
hearts, an unfortunate Bubo, of which hardly any effort could 
make them think but as an owl. Such persons, if they peruse 
the Natural History of Selborne at all, do so because common 
things have chanced to meet with a fascinating exponent; but 
the very fact that common things are principally treated of, 
repellent to them, forms its highest recommendation in the eyes 
of another class of readers. It requires, or seems to require, 
more trouble, and certainly it is a more special pursuit—to some, 
therefore, comparatively difficult, or even impossible—to dredge 
the deep water for zoophytes, or to hunt a particular tribe of 
insects through every corner of the island, than to watch the 
habits of swallows as they cluster about half the eaves in the 
neighbourhood, or to examine the nest of a mouse in a field a 
few hundred yards off. To those, consequently, whom indo- 
ence or circumstances forbid to gratify their curiosity at 
a distance from home, there is no book which addresses it- 
self so immediately as the Natural History of Selborne ; nor is 
it likely that, for their purposes, any new work will speedily 
be found to supersede it. Por this reason, as well as because 
of its general attractiveness, it has always been usual to place 
it in the hands of boys; and more than one revised edition 
has been issued for their especial benefit—the difference between 
the latter and the ordinary reprints presenting always the same 
features, and consisting in little else than the entire omission of 
three or four letters, and in a slight modification of one or two 
expressions elsewhere. 
, ainst the excision of the letters not a word can be said, 
nor, in fact, can any positive objection be meget against the minor 
alterations ; yet it may be a question whether it is worth while 
to make them. It is an unwholesome prudery which nervously 
seeks to shut the ears and blind the eyes of youth to every word 


or fact, however innocent, which seems, to the conscious minds of 
over-rigid guardians of morality, to direct the attention to things 
which might as well not be known ; and we cannot but think that, 
if there is more to be feared in one case than the other, the 
balance of danger will oftener incline to the side of jealous 
care than to that of a sufficiently cautious liberality. In the 
History of Selborne, for example, there is not, we need scarcely 
say, a single expression which could suggest an evil thought ; nor 
in truth do the condemned passages convey any notions which 
are not implied in a hundred other parts of the volume, or which 
a boy would not either be already familiar with or very soon 
learn when he began to observe the habits of animals. The 
probability is that he would pass over the objectionable phrases 
without imagining for a moment that there was anything wrong 
in them, and that they would slip out of his memory as soon as 
read ; but if an expurgated edition were placed before him, and 
he were afterwards to meet with one in which the text was com- 
plete, he would be struck by the aye ae and believing 
that harm must lurk in what had been withdrawn from his notice, 
he would invent what he would be unable to discover. 

The edition before us only differs, as regards the text, from 
others of the same kind in showing slightly more evident marks 
of the scissors ; the notes, however, which are throughout original, 
seem to us to demand a word of comment. When any one 
undertakes to edit a republication of an old work, he is of 
course at liberty to confine the exercise of his self-imposed 
functions to a mere supervision of the text, and it is impos- 
sible to blame him, if, while making no pretension to haying 
done more, he leaves untouched the errors of the original writer. 
But when he announces upon the title-page that notes have been 
added to explain or correct, an obligation is at once contracted 
with the reader that everything which is antiquated or mistaken 
shall be pointed out. Whatever, therefore, remains unnoticed must 
be assumed to be true. In this case, however, the editor seems 
to have beenwilling to accept the credit of the one alternative, while 
luxuriating somewhat too much in the ease which more properly 
belongs to the other. He limits himself for the most part to the 
communication of fresh knowledge about Selborne itself, and to 
chronicling any recent visits of the rarer birds mentioned in the 
body of the work ; but every now and then he capriciously over- 
steps these boundaries, and by altering some disused name, or 
correcting some inaccurate notion, leaves the reader to suppose 
that if he is ordinarily content to range within the narrow limits 
which he marks out for himself, it is only because there is nothing 
to call him beyond them. This absence of any definite principle 
of correction is inexcusable, because it must inevitably lead to the 
acquisition of wrong ideas and of an erroneous nomenclature by 
any one not already too well informed to require the assistance 
of notes. For instance, though the editor notices the difference, 
unknown to Mr. White, between the Crocus sativus and the 
Crocus vernus, he fails to substitute the modern name of U!mus 
montana for the unwieldy Ulmus folio latissimo scabro of Ray ; 
and though he refers to Yarrell for proof of the now un- 
disputed fact that swallows do not hibernate, he omits to answer, 
by the help of the same authority, the question doubtful in the 
last century, but now quite as thoroughly settled, as to whether 
the cuckoo lays more than one egg in a season. Again, 
though he changes the name of the Flycatcher from 
Stoparola to Muscicapa Grisola he leaves the Blackeap his 
old appellation of Motacilla Atracapilla, in company with most 
other birds mentioned in the volume, nearly all of whom are 
obliged to put up with the nomenclature of Ray. It may not be 
of much importance that a book intended ony for boys should 
contain any scientific names whatever; but if the Latin syno- 
nyms for the better known English words are given at all, they 
certainly ought to follow either the latest system of classification 
which has obtained recognition, or at least a consistent arrange- 
ment of some kind. There can be no advantage gained by pro- 
viding the young student with a gratuitous puzzle which he 
could never harmonize with what he would see elsewhere. 

After al], however, the great end to be aimed at by any book 
of this sort is so to engage the attention as to lead the mind to 
occupy itself with all the little problems which the country, or 
even a few square yards of garden, will readily afford. Excite an 
interest in nature, and a love for science will follow soon enough. 
As a means of creating this interest in young persons we suspect 
that good illustrations are worth more than all the notes that 
were ever written; and in this point—which is too often 
neglected—the edition before us is excellent. Except in the 
highest class of works on natural history, we have rarely seen 
figures of birds and beasts more characteristic in their attitudes, 
more spirited in their execution, or generally more correct in 
drawing, than those which adorn and explain these histories of 
their comings and goings, of their lives and their deaths. They 
would almost be sufficient to float an essentially faulty book, and 
they could certainly redeem more serious deficiencies than any 
which we have pointed out. 


THE PARISH PASTOR* 


O review the contents of this little volume hardly comes 
within the of our journal ; for the lectures it contains 
on the duties and qualifications of a clergyman with cure of souls 


* The Parish Pastor. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
Landon, John W. Parker and Bon, 1960. 
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are, for the most part, directed to advice on matters of doctrine, 
or, at least, of speculative theology. They refer immediately to 
Domestic Ministrations, Explanations of the Bible and Prayer- 
book, and of the Two Sacraments, and the inculcation of Christian 
Morality ; but it will be found that on all these points the writer 
takes his stand firmly on his views of revealed doctrine, and 
makes his whole system of pastoral instruction turn upon them. 
We might content ourselves, therefore, with a warm recom- 
mendation of the book to both clergy and laity; for it should not 
be forgotten, as the writer well says, that whatever it is the duty of 
the minister to teach, it must be the duty of the people to learn. 
We might allow ourselves the pleasure of simply pointing out to 
both clergy and — how thoroughly an earnest and original 
mind can throw itself into questions which are generally regarded 
as dry conventionalities, and breathe into them a truly practical 
spirit. The great value of these plain lectures seems to consist 
in the thorough <a of their tone, and the support they are 
calculated to give to the minister of the Gospel in his constant 
inward struggle to realize the truths he has undertaken to ex- 
os without pedantry and without hypocrisy. In collectin 

m the scattered quarters in which they originally appeared, an 
moulding into the form of a treatise, the series of essays of which 
this volume consists, the venerable Prelate has added another 
claim to the respect and affection of the rising generation, to 
whom he will leave the task he has himself so long and so abl 
sustained, of reconciling zeal with discretion and earnestness wi 
liberality. 

But while we abstain from entering on ground which does not 
belong to this journal, we may take the opportunity of saying 
something for ourselves regarding the position of the Parish 
Pastor on points more generally open to discussion. An Irish 
Prelate is naturally led by the circumstances of his country to 
= of the Church and the dissidents from it as two clearly- 

efined bodies formally arrayed against each other. We have 
had a striking illustration of the state of feeling in this respect 
in the sister island, in the alacrity with which both parties have 
embraced the invitation of Government to make a return of 
religious opinions to the census. Such an opportunity of deli- 
vering a hostile cartel, under the express sanction of the autho- 
rities, is hailed no doubt as a boon by a people whose naturally 
pugnacious and defiant propensities have been so long kept 
studiously in check, who are compelled to abandon their religious 
emblems, to accept of a common education on neutral benches, 
and have been regularly trained to toleration under official task- 
masters fora quarter of acentury. Even on this side the Channel, 
it is common with those who regard our religious divisions from 
the point of view of theologians and doctrinaires—that is to say, 
with the upper classes generally—to suppose Dissent to be ex vi 
termini a difference of opinion and judgment consciously held 
and maintained. Hence the idea of extending the religious 
enumeration to Great Britain. But, setting aside certain par- 
ticular motives which are supposed to have influenced the organ 
of the Dissenting bodies in resisting this scheme, the real cha- 
racter of what is called Dissent among us—at least, throughout 
the rural districts—is such as would probably have rendered 
it nugatory. The fact is, that Dissent on principle, con- 
scientious scruples, difference of judgment on religious topics, 
hardly exist except in name—in the country, at least—among the 
masses who crowd the meeting-houses. The ministers, indeed, as 
far as they are men of any education, hold to a creed or system, 
and may try to some extent to impress it upon their congregations ; 
but with the great majority of their habitual followers, Dissent 
is only a preference, as a matter of habit, or taste, or teaching, of 
certain modes of worship, a certain tone of language, or style of 
address and delivery. The sentimert which lies for the most 
at the bottom of all Dissent, as thus described, is, that the 
only test of the spiritual benefit from public worship is the 
emotion caused by the eloquence of the preacher. Nor, indeed, 
is this sentiment confined to the meeting-house. It prevails, 
no doubt, to a very great extent within the Church, and gene- 
rally marks the most impulsive portion of our congregations, 
less trained to the control of their feelings by education and the 
conduct of the affairs of life. It is curious, however, to see how 
this sentiment is pandered to by the offhand writers and teachers 
of the day. The newspapers have discovered that the chief point 
of interest in divine service just now is the sermon; and the 
take care to blazon the fact, to encourage the tendency whic 
it represents, and confirm it with the most forcible writing at 
their command. 

The tide which has set steadily in this direction for some 
time past is now at the full. e have sermons in theatres, 
sermons in novels—wherever, in short, we can most decently 
escape from the trammels of an authorized Liturgy. Yet 
there can be no doubt that, at the period when our Liturgy 
was compiled, the sermon held a very subordinate place in 
general estimation, and attention to the prayers and ordinances 
was thought to be generally sufficient for the instruction of 
a Christian man. Preaching, indeed, in those days was not 
always to be had away from the great towns and universities. 
Hence, partly by specific regulation, partly by the force of old 
association and tradition, liturgical forms still retain their place 
and a great yo of their significance in our churches ; but among 
dissenters the fashion of the day is widely triumphant. To 


the rude untrained minds of the lower classes who throng the 


rural meeting-houses, the sermon is the central interest of the week. 


To them it stands in stead of conversation, of books, newspapers, 
and clubs. The sermon, by whichthey are taken out of the narrow 
circle of their week-day and work-day thoughts, and brought 
within the sphere of the only other set of ideas with which they 
are acquainted, strikes a chord of association in their minds of 
which educated people, with their manifold intellectual interests, 
have little conception. When “ Auditor tantum,” or “ Patiens,” 
or, it may be, “ Impatiens,” writes to the Zimes to complain of 
the dulness of sermons in general, with their antiquated style, 
their conventional language, and confined range of topics—sug- 
gesting that the preacher should diverge into matters of common 
interest, such, perhaps, as the latest inventions in art and science, 
the Crystal Palace and the Great Ship—in short, that he should 
be a sort of speaking newspaper of the highest class, “ from which 
all improper topics are excluded”—he little knows how near the 
humdrum minister of a country chapel actually comes to his 
ideal in covering all the space over which the minds of his con- 
gregation really wander. They come to him to hear of the 
matters in which they have a common interest, and he speaks to 
them on those which alone they understand in common. They 
come to put away their daily cares and thoughts, and he enter- 
tains them by leading them to ideas which, however near at 
hand, require his touch from week to week to revive them. They 
do not want to be fatigued with following out new lines of 
thought, however easy.' The poor are utterly impatient of 
novelty. As children insist on the same story being repeated 
to them over and over again, and resent the attempt to vary it in 
any particular, so the uneducated masses enjoy the shes » re- 
hearsa] of the same limited topics. As long as the manner is 
bold, confident, and awakening by its vigour, they make no de- 
mand for variety, either in matter or language. Perhaps, like 
certain Gentiles of old,they would preferthatthesamewords should 
be preached to them again the next Sabbath. Accordingly, it might 
be found on inquiry that our clergy lose the ears of their people 
just in proportion as they eschew the routine of the mere repe- 
tition of scraps of Scriptural phraseology, and affect a combina- 
tion of ideas, and a logical sequence of arrangement. 

It is because an pe an clergy cannot descend to the level 
just indicated, and will not lend themselves to be the instruments 
of a frivolous ineffectual excitement, that they find themselves so 
often deserted in their pulpits. Such, perhaps, is the necessary 
condition of an salen Church—/ate sibi submovet omne Vulgus. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that the mass of those who run 
after strange preachers are therefore hostile to the Church, or 
regard themselves as in any way estranged or separated from it. 
There are not wanting people to widen the breacn, such as it is. 
The jealousy of the covenanted teacher and the interest of the 
uncovenanted often conspire together to persuade these people 
that they are Dissenters and Nonconformists without knowing it. 
As long, however, as the clergyman will treat them as brethren— 
weak, but still brethren—they will generally come to him for their 
christenings, their weddings, their funerals, as well as for private 
consolation and advice, and will always receive his visits with satis- 
faction, and alittle natural pride in feeling they havearight tothem. 
In short, they will turn to him in all matters in which they are in 
earnest ; they will go, perhaps, to the chapel for their pastime, 
but will return to church for their spiritual needs. Whatever 
might be the numerical result of an enumeration of sects, there 
are few things more to be deprecated _ by intelligent churchmen 
in this country than such a Eden, if it were possible, of the 
ecclesiastical map of society into black and white squares. 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX-BONNES.* 


EW families are without a confirmed female letter-writer. 
Husbands and brothers know too well the misery of listen- 
ing through breakfast to emphatic and tedious descriptions of 
feelings and millinery. Now, the-two volumes before us differ 
in no respect from these terrible twelve-siders, except that they 
are sparsely printed, with an immense margin, instead of being 
crossed and recrossed—that the underscoring of concentrated ten- 
derness or indignation is represented by italics—that a title-page 
and publisher’s name is substituted for the affectionate super- 
latives of an epistolary opening—and that they are calculated to 
bore the P saga instead of boring a family. e are spared no 
one of the inflictions that try the patience of relations. The 
sentiment is as namby-pamby, the interjections as numerous, the 
personal confidences as trivial, the remarks as crude, the pet 
prejudices as obtrusive, as in the most excruciating rechauffés of 
domestic gossip. Having published before, the authoress treats 
her readers as old friends who will be content with pot-luck, and 
sets before them a repast of the meagrest and flimsiest kind. 

“T hope,” says she, after regretting that her fellow-travellers 
would not publish their recollections, ‘“‘ the idea will not occur to 
any of my readers that I only utter because I have nothing to 
say.” Weare sorry to confess that this invidious idea is the 
very one that had obtained unwilling entrance into our minds. 
Perhaps it is that our calling has made us so familiar with publi- 
cations for which no other motive can be assigned, that we were 
a ae: to entertain it. Yet we suspect that the writer herself 

doubted the possibility of making up a book out of such 
impressions ‘‘as could be obtained in a progress literally from a 


* A Journey on a Plank send Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes, 1859. Lady 
Charlotte Pepys. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1860, *7 
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chamber in one town to a chamber in another town, to the total 
exclusion of all the sight-seeing, adventures, and intercourse with 
others which make up so large a part of the ordinary joys and 
sorrows of travel.” But publish she would, and the result is a 
composition the texture of which is explained with rigorous 
fidelity in the following specimens of the headings of pages in 
the first volume :—‘ Making of king-cup”—* A wretched dinner” 
—Tea ad la Russe’—* A glass of tea’—‘ The last samovar”— 
“Sunday toilette postponed”—“Tent-wine jelly’ washing- 
bill”—** My chambermaid”—*“ The box for England”—* Wet 
clothes” — “ Toilette and breakfast’ —‘‘ Coffee on Friday”— 
“‘Godfrey’s purchases.” ‘“Idie fancies,” strangely enough, 
occurs but once. We do not mean to say that the contents of 
pages so labelled must necessarily be uninteresting. They may, 
ike the Zale of a Tub, or the famous treatise on Zar Water, 
cover profound thought, or at all events may serve as wadding 
for a real charge. But here they do neither. They are simpl 
ihe staple of the two volumes, and are only interrupted by suc’ 
solemnities as “ A visit from my pastor” and “ Evening thoughts.” 
There is one very suggestive topic in the table of contents— 
“Should personal narrative be vague or detailed?” Lady 
Charlotte of course decides for the latter; “‘for then I identify 
myself with the speaker, and follow him even to the shadow of 
his eyelashes.” But that she knows how to command the former 
style those who have read the passage entitled ‘ Reasons for 
writing” will not dispute. 

Lady Charlotte Pepys appears to have been residing for a 
~ or two ina Russian family at Kiev, during which period, 

eing a great invalid, she was tended with much affection and 
kindness. Here she contracted a passionate admiration for 
everything Russian, which she flings at our heads with a perti- 
nacity and provoking affectation of reticence intended no doubt 
for the edification of the refractory relatives who had laughed at 
her hobby, but which takes effect on the innocent reader. It is 
very natural, and even amiable, that the authoress should 
feel gratitude to her hosts, though we think she might have 
selected less demonstrative ways of expressing it than by lauding 
them as “noble hearts,” “ glorious individualities,” ‘ beautiful 
natures,” “who have made the words ‘ Russia’ and ‘ Russian’ 
dear to me for evermore!” There is nothing more tasteless 
than the parade of those tendresses de famille of which no one 
need be ashamed when they are spontaneous and private. Why 
should we have sketches, apropos of nothing, of all the children 
in the family which she had quitted? Why should we be 
admitted to the feminine misgivings lest the non-receipt of letters 
from her Russian friends should betoken forgetfuluess on their 
part? Why should we be subpoenaed to attest this lady’s 
emotion when, on hearing a 4 spoken with a slight foreign 
accent, she detected that ‘‘ there was something not French in 
the way of utterance, and in the tone of voice—something deeper 
and larger—Russian, in short”? And why should the Russian 
word “utrom” (in the morning) be the preface to a rhapsody of 
two pages on Russian reminiscences? It may have been right 
to punish “ Florence” and ‘‘ Godfrey” for their want of sym- 
pathy by harping on such things; but what has it to do with 
the story, and what other human being can it interest? In one 
passage, indeed, it is not obscurely hinted that the chief 
‘reason for writing” was the wish to pay a graceful tribute to 
Russian hospitality. 

The authoress’s brother and sister, hearing of her precarious 
state of health, started from England for Kiev, and conducted 
her by easy stages to Berlin. Here she was recommended to 
try the waters, and under the same escort travelled by Dresden, 
Frankfort, Besangon, and Toulouse, to the Pyrenees. Of the 
unremitting care of her guardians she always speaks with just 
and affectionate warmth ; and though “ Florence” is depicted as 
somewhat more matter-of-fact than herself, we have a shrewd sus- 
picion that if that young lady had been the historian of the party 
there would have been less to censure thun there is in the Journey 
ona Plank. The very name, by the way, is a piece of harmless 
affectation, inasmuch as the plank, which was nothing but a deal 
book-shelf fitted with an invalid-cushion, was not adopted till 
they arrived in Germany. Considering the difficulties of loco- 
motion and of observing men and things in such a journey, we 
give the authoress full credit for powers of observation and lively 
description. Had she been able to restrain the wanderings and 
irrelevancies so natural to a state of helplessness and debility, 
she would have done justice by her pen to the practical quaiities 
of a good traveller which she really seems to possess. 

There is an undeniable charm, which redeems many defects, in 
valetudinarian literature. The consciousness that much will be 
tolerated gives a certain freedom to the conversation, and thence 
to the writings, of persons in ill health. The world looks dif- 
ferent from a horizontal position, and the subjective change of 
colours and proportions, while it distorts much, reveals some- 
thing. What Lord Macaulay calls “the art of amusing without 
exciting,” and elsewhere, ‘‘ the art of writing what people will 
like to read,” has often been manifested by invalids. The 
conglomeration of grave and gay, personal confessions and 
recollections, refined by a highly developed sympathy and sen- 
sibility, supplies no bad material for a quiet volume. The danger 
is that a sense of the slightness of the matter should lead to an 
undue study of manner, and thus to ‘ mannerism,” and that the 


dearth of incidents should be eked out with anecdotes or fictions 


which have no relation to the subject. Lady Charlotte professes 


to confine herself to what she noticed or thought. A dangerous 
latitude lurks in this last word which is found to,cover a “‘ fiction 
founded upon slender facts,” pretty enough, but occupying 125 


We have more pleasure in drawing attention to the two por- 
tions of her work in which the authoress shows good sense and 
good taste—we mean the remarks on the treatment of invalids, 
and the concluding translations from Russian ——. _ Speakin 
of the duty of not avoiding all allusion to the possible end 
sickness, she says :— 

Oh, if those with invalids knew how great a comfort this is, and how much 
more truly unselfish it is to listen than to turn away, when the patient is one 
who can calmly look forward—who does not fear the end, nor yet long for it 
so ardently as to become impatient for it! When both watcher and watched 
have the moral courage to look at both sides of the question, and to meet it 
fairly and openly, half the sorrow of the illness disappears, confidence is 
established between them, a consoling confidence in each other’s love and 
strength. And if this is an immense relief to the invalid, it is also a relief to 
the watcher. There is, of course, still anxious,f | but less than when all 
mention of the subject is avoided. 

Again :— 

To judge one’s own charge correctly, and assist the invalid to ex 
neither his force nor his feebleness, .; the great art of being useful and efficient 
as a travelling garde-malade ; and to put aside all idea of managing him, and 
all appearance of desiring it, is the way to engage his fullest confidence, and 
to give him the repose of telling you all the truth, whatever it may be. 


There is the truth of experience in the following delineation of 
the demoralizing effects of illness :— 

Tilness is, after all, a greater evil morally than physically. The thoughts I 
have just been recording, the sense of being a hindrance to the plans and 
movements of others, of requiring too much attention—the fear of i 
selfish, inconsiderate, exacting, and the inability to take my part as one of the 
useful, active, self-denying members of our little party—are difficulties to 
bear, more difficult by far than pain, or fever, or weariness, And then there 
is the fecling of being watched and managed—the fear that things are kept 
from one, that all is not told at once—that one is, in short, no more an active, 
independent, acting individual, caring for others, but a helpless, useless crea- 
ture, for whom others are to care. 


The felicity of the little translation which we have selected, asa 
iece of English verse, will be admitted, we think, by those who, 
ike ourselves, are ignorant of the original :— 

A WISH. d 


In sculptured tomb I would not rest, 
With vain magnificence around, 

Shut out from those I love the best, 
And trusted to the death-cold ground. 


Nor would I be embalmed, and lie 
A check on all their heedless glee, 
Of life a ghastly mockery, 
In annual spectacle to be. 
Nor would I choose (tho’ that were gainy 
*Neath the old yew beside the stream, 
That spot, when shadows of our fane 
Fall ’thwart the moon-beams’ silver gleam. 


There, it is true, the thought of me 
Oft in each gentle heart might rise, 
And still, whene’er they came to pray, 
Win a soft glance from those dear eyes. 
I would not in their garden lie, 
Though nearer to their daily life, 
Though there, with sweetest minstrelsy, 
From those dear lips, the air be rife. 


No! let me rather shrink away, 
Till by the spicy flame consumed ; 
Then let a hand belovéd lay 
Mine ashes in a fold perfumed. 
And this the warm and beating heart, 
For wear; 
So might I still my loving 
In all its joys and nny 


THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.*« 


A DECENT mediocrity is poobetiy all that: is aimed at m 
the kind of stories which drag on a lingering and precarious 
existence in the pages of our monthly magazines; and to this 
respectable position we think that the Luck of Ludysmede is 
fairly entitled. That novels written with such an aim and in 
such a manner should be as generally acceptable as their abun- 
dance would seem to imply, is only one among the many unac- 
countable vagaries of the public taste in literary matters. The 
most brilliant of narrators might well despair of sustaining his 
hearers’ attention if his tale was to be constantly interrupted, 
and intervals of several weeks interposed between the various 
incidents with which he has to deal. The best of comedies would 
probably lose its effervescence if an hour or two were suffered to 
elapse before each rise of the curtain. Del:.y effectually destroys 
the illusion which it is the artist’s great c bject to produce; and 
a novel in monthly parts is nothing but 2. succession of delays. 
Every sort of objection might reasonably be urged aguinst so 
unnatural a fashion. Stories being mea at for amusement, the 
storyteller ought to spare his reader all unnecessary exertion, 
and to present his work in the most convenient shape. But a 
serial tale entails a host of inconvenienves which no indolent 
nature can contemplate without a shudcler. There are family 
genealogies to be kept distinct, and names and dates to be remem- 


* The Luck of Ladysmede. 2 vols. igi ly published in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” and London: Birchwood bad Some 1860, 
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bered, and little facts, apparently unimportant, to be registered 
for the moment of their employment; and then probably, at 
some period of the story, one of its numbers is not forthcoming, 
and its place has to be supplied by charitable information or 
laborious conjecture. And finally, a gentleman who writes by the 
month labours under temptations to prolixity against which it is 
too much to hope that human infirmity will always stand 
secure. He finds within himself an indefinite amount of material 
which he is able to spin into a precious web. The period of repose 
which succeeds each fresh exertion lightens, and consequently 
lengthens, the toil which might otherwise come of its own accord 
to an abrupt stand-still. The most sterile of literary geese may 
hope to lay a golden egg at least once a month; and so, as long 
as golden eggs can by any possibility be produced, the agreeable, 
lucrative, and honourable process cf producing them is pretty 
sure to continue in unabated activity. 

The Luck of Ladysinede has now been republished in a com- 
pendious form, but it bears all the characteristics of the family to 
which it belongs, and of these its prolixity is not the least conspi- 
cuous. Its date is medieval—and medievalism offers a dull writer 
the finest opportunities for being dreary. All the antiquarian ap- 
poe is exquisitely exact, and its exactness soon becomes into- 
erably tiresome. We are translated toa world of castles and clois- 
ters—of Benedictine cell and sacred relic—of knights who “ do 
theirdevoir gallantly,” and who miss no opportunity of swearing by 
the mass and by the rood, and of shouting, ‘‘ Ho there!” to dandy 
— or trembling menial—of fair ladies in turreted chambers, 
who sit patiently over their embroidery while their lords do 
battle in the plain below, or seek in the bosom of their Mother 
Church a refuge from a boisterous epoch, or a solace for a disap- 
pointed love. All this may be romantic, but it certainly is not new; 
and the familiarity which in real life begets contempt is apt, in the 
world of fiction, to provoke, not unnaturally, a more active form of 
dislike, because the repetition which in the one case is an inevi- 
table annoyance, becomes in the other a gratuitous injury. 
Of course “it wanted yet an hour to compline,” when the cur- 
tain rises upon the first scene ; and equally ‘ of course” is every- 
thing that happens, and everybody who appears, till the story 
reaches its close. We have Sir Godfrey de Burgh, a lawless 
baron, the terror of the neighbouring monastery of Rivelsby, and 
of his ward, the Lady Gladice. Next follows Sir Nicholas de 
Hardi, a travelled Crusader, who has come back from King 
Richard in Palestine with orders to lay the monastery under 
a contribution, and who naturally combines pleasure with busi- 
ness, by carrying on a rather martial flirtation with the Lady 
Gladice. Lest, however, the course of true love should run with 
uninteresting smoothness, we are soon introduced to a myste- 
rious lady and her brother, Giacomo, a subtle Italian priest, 
gifted with unbounded faculties of self-disguise, and believed by 
all the neighbourhood to be a dabbler in Satanic arts. The lady 
is no other than the Crusader’s wife, and as he believes her to 
have been murdered by his own command, and she persists in 
hovering about him, and occasionally meeting him face to face, a 
great deal of discomfort and excitement is the necessary result 
to all parties concerned. Then there is an Abbot Martin, and a 
strange little boy whom the lawless baron has got in his 
keeping, and who would have been the rightful owner of the 
baron’s estate but that his father, whom Giacomo thought he had 
murdered, was not murdered after all, and comes to life in the 
last few pages to take possession of his own. As the story goes 
on, all sorts of complications arise, and fresh mysteries develope 
themselves. Everybody turns out to be somebody else, and to 
be oppressed with remorse for some crime which providentially was 
never committed. The Italian priest is not a priest, and Abbot 
Martin is not a simple abbot, but has been a redoubtable warrior, 
and a general favourite with the beauties of Genoa. When matters 
come to the worst, and he and the Bishop of Eli are besieged 
in the monastery by Sir Godfrey, the old fires blaze up 
again as high as ever. ‘Shall we,” he cries, ‘doff rochet 
and seapulary, choose us a stout lance apiece, cry Dieu aide and 
Ceour de Leon, and swoop down on these carrion where they lie?” 
The Bishop of Eli, with characteristic sagacity, declines the 
tempting offer, and the carrion has to be otherwise disposed of. 
The tableaux which next ensue are very imposing. We have 
Sir Godfrey de Burgh dashing over his castle drawbridge and 
sounding a long trumpet note, such as he and his family alone 
had lungs enough to produce; and presently his liegemen come 
trooping in by twos and threes. Meantime the hireling Bra- 
banters in the monastery are making its sacred walls resound 
with unaccustomed and unhallowed revelries. Far flashing in the 

summer sunset the enemies’ lances are descried, and Abbot 
Martin, with all the chivalry of a Bayard, consoles the trembling 
Gladice, and orders the preparations for defence. Grim monks 
have left prayer and penance, bell and candle, and cowl, and 
are hard at work fitting on rusty armour, or preparing arbalists 
and mangonels at the forge. Then follow all the dreadful details 
of challenge and counter-challenge, batteries and mines, knights 
declining to “‘bandy words with shavelings” farther than to 
remark that they “lie in their throat”—churchmen temperin 

the unhallowed ardour of the fight by “‘ qui capit gladium,” an 

“Deus misereatur.” At last, most solemn of all, we have a 
Benedictine procession, the abbey bell solemnly tolling, the silver 
cross high in air, banner and censer, choir and semi-choir, praying 
for Heaven's blessing on the fight; and then, in the very crisis of 
affairs, the reappearance of the rightful Sir Miles, the shouts of 
the delighted retainers, the astonishment of the would-be mur- 


derer Giulio, the final humiliation of the hard-hearted Sir 
Godfrey, &c. 

No one can certainly complain of lack of incident, and yet 
the reader of the Luck of Ladysmede comes contentedly to the 
close of his labours, and shuts the book without a pang. The 
fact is, that antiquarianism, unless in the most skilful hands, 
is apt to become the most intolerable of bores. Things are not 
curious, and conversations are not interesting, simply because 
they are obsolete. A mere pedant may indeed collect so vast 
a mass of information about a remote period as to make any 
story, round which he chooses to group his knowledge, a valuable 
acquisition. A man of genius, on the other hand, may, with a very 
slight stock of learning, throw such a deep human interest into 
historical conceptions as to arouse our sympathies with times far 
distant from our own. But where the information is as scanty 
and the interest as feeble as in the present instance, the reader 
has good reason to complain of having been taken so far, and 
having got, after all, so little for his pains. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saronvay Revyizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL ceed due at Michaelmas ready 
in Town and throughout the Count: 


FIVE PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. — Particulars of 


Tnvestmente for LARGE or SMALL gl of MONEY, bearing FIVE PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM INTEREST (well secured), withdrawal at noti may obtai: 
application to H, BaYLtIs, 429, Strand, London, 


the IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
4s. 6. per Pints. 
2s, Od. mperial Half- 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, aed Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the | constant 
r late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. The EAST 
COMPANY axe otill sumptyine Too as ot 2s. 4d. per lb. 

Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


ete BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


of tad ang co. vt 8, King City, London, 


use evalne of 3s., and Rieh carriage 
station or town in England. 


CORN FLOUO R 
“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states, 

GOYER'’S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of wile ce Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food, re 80 favourably of t urity 
wpolesoneyess, are to be obtained of all Grocers and italian oo hh 4 he Uni 

hey are with Fish, Meat, Hashes, Stews, and 

all pm ty ‘dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cut a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


y | Q(HURCH FURNITURE—COMMUNION SERVICES— 


informed t Messrs. H. J. and NICOLL undertake the entire URNISH NG O. 
CHURCHES. the Supply of Robes, y e+ &e,, correctly, and at moderate prices. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Ecclesiastical Department, 114, REGENT STREET. 
QUIFIT ITS FOR INDIA. —THRESHER GLENN Y 


iF to Somerset House), Strand, the original an 
INDIA GAUZE WAISTOUATS, India Tweed. Suit, Flannel 
with of cack article, will be forwarded on appl lication. 
BLASTIC STOCKIN( GS ar KN EE- CAPS. for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKN PERIOR QUA an Gaverving 
the Instructions for the article sent by 
he Manufacturers, 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


SHI LLINGS 
from 


ure, for the use Series’ of 

Photon of some Erotic Cam: recentiy in Rome, mounted in an Aibuin, 

One G riptive Catalogues of some and Curious Facetim, Stereoscopic 
sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 


8, 
DELPLANQUE and Co., Photographists, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 


OFF — RAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 


|ASES, &c. whole of thei: and cost at 
d avoid = > ng alterations which te be 


COALS —BEST COALS snd Go 
shen ice is now r as 
Corn fico, and Sunderland Wharf, 


diately consisting of ing Canes, Dow h 
Bags, Work minced; sonelating fan, avelo Cases, Blotting Stationery 


Cutlery, be. 
‘Archery Prizes, &. 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to aaa Established Forty Years, 


: 
During this period the Student Ss Classes of University College, 
in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, or Natural rhuosopny. If he be on the Foundation, 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three courses; but does not encourage 
him to disperse his attention over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to : 
gene 
cla at his 
him, w 
. 
. 
4 
r 
= 
i. 
l, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssury, 


toinform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the higheet character, and for more simple windows—e./.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information forwarded. 


Ernie ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural — in _Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 

ngs. 3 Designs and E Priced Catalogue upon 
wonlfea HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 

DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIigcit. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
prescribed by. the most Eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most 
effectual remedy fo. 
EIEN, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive and the recorded of numberless eminent practitioners, 
prove that a half-pint of Dr, de Jongh’s Oil is far re efficacious than a quart of any 
kind, Hence as it is incomparably the bent, it is likewise unquestionably the 
cheapest. 

‘atableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and Lae a unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids, No other Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial results. 


OPINION OF Dr. LETHEBY, 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital 
Chemical Referze to the Corporation of London, Medical cer of Health to the City 
of London, &e. &c. 

“In all cases I have found Dr, de Jongh’s Oil possessing the same set of properties, 
among which the presence of cholaic compounds and of iodine in a state of organic com- 
bination are the most remarkable. In fact, the Oil corresponds in all I characters with 
that named ‘hnile pr and described as the best variety in the masterly treatise of 
I believe, universally acknowledged that this description of Oil has 
wer; and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a 
pure and unadultera' article. 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, capsuled, and 
labelled with Dx. p& JONGH’s stampand signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CavuTiIon.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MAN UFACTURERS, 
77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Confidently recommended. 


| Full Size, Fiddle. f—1 | King’s. | Lily. | 
| £s.d.| £8. d.| £8. a 
12 Table Forks... | 116 0 | 216 0] 216 0} 214 0 
12 Table 8: 60 2140/2160) 2140 
12 Dessert Forks 
12 Spoo 200/200\/200 
12 Tea Spoons .. 140/)140,180) 


ws ‘Each article may be had separately at the same price. 

The most beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
SERVICES, CRUETS, CrURT FRAMES, DIsH COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WAITERS, TEA- 
TRAYS, Fruit STANDS, EperGnss, &c., the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 
reaso) 

MAPPIN ont CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: AL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and GO. have no connexion . eee» with any other house of a similar 
nam 


BEDSTEADS. BATH and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
RTON has 8 1x LARG ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Baths, and Motel Beds teads. The stock of each the 


est, and m varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at ices propo! 
tionate’ with a that have tended to make his Establishment the most Paibtin shed | in 
co 
s, from .» 128, 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, fro 83. Od. to £6 0s. 
Lamps (Moderate' 0s, to £7 7s. each. 


ur) from . 6s. Os 
(an ‘other kinds at the same rate. Je 
Pure Colza Oi 4s. per gallon. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL FURN ‘ISHING 


TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had and free by post. It wards 

of Five Illustrations of illimit Stock of Electro and Shetield Pl Plate, Nickel 

Marble tehe Urns, and Tes 
Trays, Clocks, Table Sailors Baths an Tollet are, =. Iron and Bras 

ding, Bed-room Furnit tire, &e. with Late of Prices aid Plans of the Sixteen lores 

t, W.; 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 


Show ms, at 30, Oxford-street, 
Perry’s-place, London.—Establish ed 1 


£1000 —TO CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 
© £1000 at commons may insure an income of not less than £300 per 
annum, in a_lucrative and bona fide undertaking, already established, free from hom rik. 
Address Hy. WERVIN, Esq., 77, George-street, near Widanchevter-equare. 


EATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL, just _imported.— —The Pale 


from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown froni Nor upplies of the pre- 

sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish being tanaenaly fine a Hf the Oil nearly 
tasteless. Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy’s a omas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for 
invalids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more economical in price is 
brought = reach of all classes, Nohigher rice need Prine than a Sowing — 
Light Brown, 1s. lod Pint, or 3s, per Quart; , 1s. 64, Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 6d. 
Quarts, or, in 5- Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial idamions —79, St. Paul’s Churchyard: 


ALL WHO SUFFER from COUGHS, COLDS, SORE 


THROAT, Whooping Cough, and a Consumption, 
should bear in mind that the best rem these diseases—one which is speedy in action, 
permanent in effect, and agreeable in its nature—exiets in 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


ICE.—Persons desirous of fasting the of this med » obse 


he) ietors and Preparers, T. ROBERTS and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet~ 
on id hy al Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the kingdom.—In bottles, at is’ and 
eac 


*,* ASK FOR SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR, 


A FINE HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, OR 

STACHE, permanently obtained by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

which hair turnin: rey, and the first | it to curl beauti- 

fully, from sto; rice 3, off, res it again, and 
owth of new hair, 8. — 

Baim,” No. Wel lington-street, strand wc. ” 


BLGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS. — GISHURST 
and destroying these its.—See 


Gardeners’ , Cot Gardener and In boxes, Is. 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, w of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE GouPan Yl ivimitedy 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—This Library 


fers great advan to persons e in literary pursuits. The best Li 
of the day, English and Foreign, is led toa collection consisting of t Literature 
Volumes. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members; Ten to Residents in "Town. 


Terms, on Nomination, yee or £2 ayear, with En 


trance Fee of £6; Life M - 
ship, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d 6. 


Reading-room is open from 10 to 


AQUARIUM.— LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRICED LIST, with Practical Instructions for Tank 1 Ray 
ngrevings. ost free for Twen' ips.—Apply direct to ALFORD xD, 


| 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR, COLEMAN, AND ZWECKER. 
In Feap. 8vo, each 5s.; or, with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
Digby HEATHCOTE;; or, the Early Da: Days o} of a a Country 
tleman’s Son and Heir. By W. H.G. KINGsTON, A 
Peter the Whaler.” 
PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. By the Rev. 


J.C, ATKINSON, Author of * Walks, Talks, &c., of Two Schoolboys.” 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Marne Rerp. 


London: RovuTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES.— NEW EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth extra, 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES. By the Brothers Gaiam. Newly 
Translated, and Illustrated with 240 Woodcuts, by E. 

Household Stories by the Grimm is a collector of 
stories has borrowed from its treasures—huni artists 
have been founded on L-|/ of its tales—and learned essays of dee 
written upon it by men of literary eminence, 


London: ROuTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BRITISH POETS.—CHEAP EDITION.—NEW VOLUME. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 


Ce MASSEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Gerald M 'y is now an established poet of the people.”—Quarterly Review. 
“Gerald Massey’ 's poems have great Morning Post. 
The recent Volumes of this Series are, viz.:— 
HUNT’S POEMS. Illustrated by Corbould. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS, Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BULWER’S NOVELS, IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, Feap, 8vo, price 2s, 6d., cloth extra, 


PAUL CLIFFORD. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrtron, 
The already issued are— 
Ernest Maltravers; The Last Barons; Lucretia; Harold Bugene 
and vane Vol; Night The Caxtons ; My ‘Novel, 


and 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


T ‘ L rk g No, 31, for October, of 


With 


FROM “BLACKWOOD” 
CONTAINS 
THE NATOLIAN STORY-TRLLER. 
FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


Published Meats — e Sixpence ; and in Volumes Quarterly, price 1s, 6d., 
iy ain cloth. Pren Volumes are now 


BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 


Sik E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, prinsed, from a large and 
type. Published Monthly, price 5s. Ten Volumes are published. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVEL. 
ready, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 


OVER THE CLIFFS. Mrs. Canter, Author of “ Ferny 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Published this day, 8vo, price Sixpence, 
THE FE HEAVENLY MARRIAGE: A DISCOURSE. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


By A LayMAN. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards, 
MAKE YOUR GAME; or, the Adventures of of the Stout 
Gentleman, the Slim Gentleman, and the Man with the Iron 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SaLa. 
Tllustrated by Phiz, Janet M‘Connel, Augustus Mayhew, and the Author, 
Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


On October 10th, Feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards, 


A N z O N I N A. 
By WILKIE 
Author of “The Woman in White.” 
Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Just published, with Maps and Index, 


THE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, By Lieut.-General Hon. Sir E. Cust. 
Vol. _1.—1700 1730. 
» _IL—1730 to 1759, 
1LL—1760 to 1783. 
LV.—1784 to 1795. 
V.—1796 to 1799. 


Each Volume may be had separate, price 5s. each ; by post, 5s. 2d. 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”—Saturday 


= The Annals are are inyaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his 
profession 
“A lucid summary of all the most important operations (naval as well as military) of 
the mamary of "—Army and Navy Gazette, 
ilitary text-book.”"—Atheneum 


W. O. MircHeELL, Military Bookseller, 39, Charing-cross, S.W. 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Braptey, 


a* With Appendix by T. GoopwIN, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. 


Winsor and NEWTON, 38, W.; and all Booksellers and 
jourm 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE DAILY SACRIFICE: a New Manual for Spiritual and 


for Daily Use; with Variations for the Season, chiefly from 
ancient sour 


It is intended, in the first instance, to publish “Devotions in parat 
Communion,” at 2s. 6d., in order that a Chea Edition, at 1s., may ted for 
tion, Subscribers’ names received by Mr. MASTERS, 33, Aldersgate-street, 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE’S EGYPT. 
In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, with ards 
my pr igs Ste. cloth, of 350 Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the 
Conquest by the Arabs, a.D. 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE, 

“ As far as we know, Mr. Sharpe’s is the oaty English boek in awn t den: 
a complete consecutive history of Egypt under the Ptolem 5 
has hecome handsome as well as useful, being illustratigns re resent- 
ing be hieroglyphics, and other E King 

mse! ‘ore him a definite and moderate o onal 
discreet and rational manner.”—Saturday Review, Septem risth, 1500. 

London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


THE CARRIAGE BUILDERS’ and HARNESS 3 MAKERS’ 
ART-JOURNAL.—The OCTOBER Number of this important publication 
Five Full-sized wo” 4to) Engravings on Steel and Stone, viz. : 


And Sixteen Pages of Descriptive Letter-press. 


bd 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVIII.— ADVERTISE- 
immediately. — | be than FRIDAY NEXT. 


London: Lon@MAN and Co., 30, Paternoster-row. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. C CCXVI— 


Aoveneseeaste for the ForTHCOMING NUMBER must 
Publisher’s by October 2nd, and BILLs for insertion by October 5th. 
London, September 25th, 1860. 


THE, BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIV., 


6s., for a contains :— 


—Past and Prese: Modern Painters. 
hina. and the Two Exodes, 
t Heinrich Kleist. ours W he Mystics. 
5. Burton’ ’s Lak Lake Regio ions of Central Africa. wo. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


Lond JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’ p charehgerd; and 
OM SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Go., Stationers’-hall-court 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for OCTOBER, 
‘» price 2s. 6d., contains ; 
tive Journalism. 
Syrian Di sturbances from the Right Point of View. 
The Session of 1908 
Summary of French and English Literature, Art, and Science, 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXVI, OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS: 
I. Neo-Christiani 
The North. Indians, 
ILI, Robert 


en. 
IV. The Organization of Italy. 

v. Pe Anti uity of the Human Race, 

VI. Ri resent and Future. 

VIL. Our) National Defences 
VIIL. M. Thackeray as N jovelist and Photographer. 
Contemporary :—1. Theology and Philosophy.—2. and 
Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—s. Belles Lett: 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor sous 

8, King William-street, Stra: 


This day is published, price 6s., ~ 


NATIONAL R E W. 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Franks and the Gauls. 
Il. The English Translators of Homer. 
II, Builders’ Combinations in London and Paris, 
IV. Russian Literature: Michael Lermontoff. 
V. The Middle Ages in England. 


No. XXII. 


VI. The Natural History of Ceylon. 
VIL. French Fiction: The Lowest 
VILL. Baron Ricasoli and. his Political Career. 


Hawthorne. 

Nature a 
XL. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


5 MeN MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. 
and wth Thoughts upon the Swing of the 


ra B 
Tale te Chapters and IV. 
Melvill 


diong Hall.” Chapters XXVII, to XXIX, 


Gryll Gran; By the Author of 
Pur y Edward Wilberforce, 


Unknown, 
The Englis' 


Eheontal je of Current 
London : JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZIN E. No.X. (for OCTOBER), 
price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS: 
The Four : Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court, and Town Life. (With an 
Illustration.) 1V.—George the Fourth: 

“Unto this Last.” L11.—Qui Judicatis Terram. 
A Forced Recruit at Solferino. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Physiological Riddles. IV.—Conclusion, 
Chinese Pirates. 


William Hogarth: Painter, En ener, and Philosopher. Essays on the Man, the 
Work, ‘and the Time. IX.— 


Fram! an 
Dr. Thorne. ) 
Miss Dunstable at Home. 


The Grantly Triumph. 
The Situation of the Moment in Italy. 
England’s Future Bulwarks. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 8.—De Juventute. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Will be published on October 1st, price 6s. 


THE LONDON REVIEW, No. XXIX. 
CONTENTS: 
I, ENGLISH, LITERARY AND VERNAC 
IL. Recent Discoveries IN 
IIL RuSKIN ON MODERN PAINTERS. 
. THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 
V. LEBANON—THE DRUSES AND MARONITES. 


. SICILY. 
GLAND AT THE GEorRGE III, 
VIII. ETHERIDGE’s LIFE OF DR. 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 
ITALY IN TRANSITION. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
OCTOBER, 1860. Price 1s. 

CONTENTS 
Needlewomen. | 7 A Yea 


1. Co-operation of 's Experience in Woman’s Work. 
2. Madame de Girardin. | > ietoria Press. 

3. Fruits in their Season. 9. Facts a 

4. Ivy Leaves: a 10. Notices « of 


Published at the ‘WOMAN'S JOURNAL OFFICE, 19, langhem -place, W.; 
and by W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


[THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE.—RE-ISSUE of of the 
BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE in PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS, No. I, now ready. 
London: 8. 0. BrETon, 248, Strand, W.C. 
With No. I. is given a Tinted Engraving from Wilkie’s Picture of “The Parish Beadle 
and Vagrants.” 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


OcToBER. No, CCCCLXXVIII. 


. Northern 
IL. East Bae, By the of “A Part the Tenth. 
Don Jo Austria. 
IV, A Stari; ht -Tryst Kent. 
V. A Gallo- n City 


man 
VE. The Mummy of Nicholas Michell. 


Qn Boged Carte BN, 
vir, fary Dyne 
1X. German Tdealoy 
X. Margaret \3 ois, Wife 
XI. Hexalton 
he French 
IL, Ferdinand of Nap! he. &e. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly, 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and . No 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’S S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 
No. XIL., for OCTOBER, 1800, 


CONTENTS: 
I. On the Use of English Classical Literature in the Work of Education, the 
H. G. Robin: son Train: ning College, York. —— 
II. Co-operative Societies ; their Social and Economical Aspects. By Henry Fawcett. 
IIL. Kyjoo-Jook, and the Weird of pls nd, Six Six By George 


es, Author of “The Green Hand,” “ 
Master of the was "in hi his Absence it 


1V.—Destiny marks out Kyloe-Jock. 
IV. The Dungeon Key. 
V. The Christian Subjects of Turkey. 
VI. The Ammergau Mystery ; or Sacred Drama of 1860, By a Spectator. 
VII. Tom Brown at Orterd. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
Chap, XXVIII.—The End of the Freshman’s Year. 
XXIX.—The Long Vacation Letter-Bag. 
—Amusements at Barton Manor. 
VIII. Three Weeks “ Loafing” in Arran. By Cornwall Simeon, 
IX. History and Casuistry. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


* Volume Two, containing Nos, VU. to XII. Need to October), handsomely bound in 
dain, price 7s. 6d., will be published on October 1s' 


DUBLIN UN IVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 334, for 
TOBER,. Price 2s, 
CONTENTS : 

1. The French and lish Armaments. . Wanderi in I _ 

Preach na Bag! 7 ba No. Il.—North- 
3. Parsonalitie — 8. Blown off Land. 

Vouved the Dane; Count of Elsinore. The Work aor 

5. The Irish 8 


tate Papers. 
6. Notes on New Books. 12. our Stitioal Chorus. 
Dublin: WILLIAM RoRERTSON. London; HURST and BLACKETT. 


BLACKWOOD's S MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER, 1860. 


DXL, Price 
CONTENTS: 

is Believing. erbs. 

‘apal Government. The Meeting. 
IL. among the Thieves! ress. 
The Romance of Agostini, “Part Sinclair: an Autoblography. 

e Romance o a orman : an Au fe 
The Fresco-Paintings of Italy.—The Part IX. 
Arundel Socie' 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TWELVE SHILLINGS. 


"THE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE, and the TRANSAC- 


TIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
No. LXX. OCTOBER, 1860. Price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. Published Quarterly. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d.. No. XXXV. of 


JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, published by 


THE Hon. Sec., Dr. ROBERTSON. 
CONTENTS 


ddress Dr.B = i to the: nual Meeting Association, 


m (concluded) , by the ue. W. M‘Tiwaine. 
| Insanity ity, by Dr. Buckn‘il. 
General Paralysis, r. Tuke. 
m the Size and Construction of LT by Dr. Lalor. 
On Chancery Lunatics, by Dr. Buc 


9. Lunacy Commissioners’ port [rev ce. 
10. Repo of the Select Parliamentary cainittee on Lunatics. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 

THE, JOURNAL, for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.) 
Opening of the Walhalln.” by Turner, Also’ Medicine,” after the Statue by Halmel, 
The literary contents include ;— 

Art in Parliament—Sessioi mn 1860, 


51,—William 
Dafforne. Titustr 4 and Charactor. No, 51 Dyce, R.A. By J 


dso) Part B. J. Lossing. Illustrated, 
son. 
e Provincial Exhibitions. 
The Pouppanion Gu Guie ide (by Railway) in South Wales. Part X. By Mr. and Mrs. 8, 
itanners. By’ T. Wright, S.. Illustrated, 
‘he Benthall Encaustic Tile Works, 
VIRTUE and Co., 2%, 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. VI, 2. 64. 


CONTENTS. 
Plate 21. VARIETIES OF PELARGONI 


M. 
» 2. VARIETIES OF ORIENTAL HYACINTH. 
» 2%. PEARL CAM I 


SUPERB SKINNER’S LYCASTE. 
“With Fitch’s skilful pencil to aid him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed 
ardener’s Chromicle. 


else.” —G. 
LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


STEREOGRAPHS FOR OCTOBER, No. XXVIII, Price 2s. 6d. 


LA PLAYER FROM HADRIAN’S VILLA AT 
2. COMPOSITION OF FRUIT, WITH IVORY AND. SILY 'ANKARD. 
3. INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF M 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 


SLIDES FoR OCTOBER, No. XII., Price 2s. 6d. 
1. RURAL OF HOP IN KENT. 
2. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATH L. 
3. FOUNTAIN AT BONCHURCH, ISLE oF WIGHT. 
LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


On October 1st, price 1s, 6d., No. CXL. (CIV. New Series), 


Societies Re: 
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tone, Kent—Two New French y 


$mith’s Lectures on Church 
On October 1st, price One ati No, XCIV., N.S. (0.8. No. CLXXVIII.), 


THE ECCLESIASTIC. 
NTENTS:—Dr. Wolff’s Travels and Adventures—Whately’s Latest Poculi 


entaries on Scripture: Newland’s Catena—The ‘Recent Synod; in jartion 
—Reviews and Notices, 


and New Bond-street, 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 
SLIDES FoR OCTOBER, No. X., PRICE 2s. 6d. 
SCENE AT LANNION, BRITTANY. 
NTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF BRUGES. 
‘ATUES IN THE GRAZCO-ROMAN SALOON, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


LOVELL REEvR, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


LDER” of 


Muse of Arts 
the 
ber Office, 1, York-atreet, church 


Ida Conway: a _ 
A Ride for the I fr] 
1 
2 
3] 
5] 
6 
7 
y 
te 
* German Pointe erger on Modern 
’ Gordano— Altar 
tecture= Fast or 
Evidence touch 
hy in India Fuller's 
News—Provi 
all Booksellers. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 2is. 
TRAITS OF CHARACTER: being Twenty-five Years’ 
Literary and Personal Recollections. By A a 

Contents :—LORD MELBOURNE—L. E. LawDON—THE EaRt OF CARNARVON—THE DUKE 
or WELLINGTON— Epwarp I[RvVING— SHELLEY— THOMAS CAMPBELL — ROBERT 
Liston — WILLIAM LAWRENCR—~THOMAS MooRE—Dr. KITCHENER— EDMUND KEAN— 
Mr, Justice CROWDER—THE .J.M. BELLEW—THE Rev. F. W. RopERTson—Lorp 
. SPURGEON—SHERIDAN KNOWLES— 
NE POWER—VISCOUNT DILLON—THOMAS PRINGLE—THE HON. MBS. NoRTON. 


just published, in Three Vols, 


M ONEY: a Novel. By Corin Kennaquiom. 
E RECTORY. By Georcr Granam. Three Vols. 


“A very good specimen of the better class of novel in vogue at the present bp A 
The tale is very natural and agrocatte. with a healthy moral and a fair knowledge o 
human nature, It deserves to attract a good deal of attention.”—Chronicle. 


THE | OLD JUDGE; or, Life in a Colony. By Sam Sricx. 


5s, bound and idustrated. Forming Vol. of HURST‘and BLACKETT’S 
STAND DARD LIBRARY at CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUN DRED FIRES. PY, the Author 
“ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &. Three Vols. (Just read, 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great 
ow ready, in Royal 8vo, with Sixteen Plates, price 14s. 


"THE DEVELOPM ENT OF CHRISTIAN pARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ITALY. By W. SeBpasTIan OXELY, M.A., F. Camb. Ph. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ig 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 1s, cloth, 


HE GRADUATED SERIES OF READING-LESSON 
order OKs for ail Classes of English Schools: Book the Frust, being the Fourth in 


, : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth limp, 


HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
for of Schools and Colleges. By A. H. Licentiate in 
Philosophy and Let tiers, U 
London: GreEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, in 16mo, with Sixty-four Illustrations, price 7s. - 


A THLETIC and GYMNASTIC EXERCISES: comprisi 
114 Exercises and Poste of Agility with the Parallel Bars, 
Bar, the Suspended Bar, the Suspended Ropes, and the on Clubs ; 
Description ort the requisite Apparatus. By Jouw H. Howar 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, poe ‘Ropzrrs. 
This day, 480 pp., 24 Coloured Plates, cloth, 30s. 


UTLINES OF BRITISH FUNGOLOGY: containing 


Characters of above a Thousand Species of Fungi, and a Complete 1% of all that 
have 1 pela as ‘Natives of the British Isles. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 


M.A., 
LovELL REEVE, 5 Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
This day, Four Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d., No. VI. of 


[THE |. FLORAL MAGAZINE: comprising Figures and 


Descriptions of Popular Garden Flowers. THomas Moors, F. 
the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Societ 


RzEEve, 5, Henriette-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Recently published, 680 pp., cloth, 12s. 
HAN DBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA: a Description 
of the Fisweving Fim its and Ferns indigenous to or naturalized in the Brit Isles. 
For the use o: and A By BENTHAM, F.L.S. 
LovELt REEVE, 5, Hearlette-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Now ready, in 18mo, price 2s., the Fifth Edition of 
PARISH MUSINGS ; or Devotional P Poems. By Joun 8. B. 
MonsELL, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey, and 
RIVINGTONS, 
Just published, in 8vo, price $s. 6d. 

Tee PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY: an Essay in in Verse. 
M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam’ Revised 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
A LETTER to the REV. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.., 


Vice- Princi of St. David's Coll Lampeter; in Answer to his “ Earnestly 
pectful hatter to the Lord Bishop of Bt David's,’ By TUIRLWALL, D.D, 


Bishop of St. David's. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
In 2mo, price 4s., the Seventh Edition of 


HIStoRIz ANTIQUZ EPITOME: from Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, ENGLISH NOTES, Rules for Construing, 
and Geographical Lists. By the Rev. THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late 

Lyndon, and formerly Fellow einity College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place; and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’-court. 
Of whom may be had, price 7s. 64. 
ARNOLD’S FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, intended as a 
Companion to the above. 
This day is published, with Eight Tinted Illustrative Plates, Post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE } HONEY _BEE; its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, 
AMES SAMUELSON, 


by the same oo a Second Edition, price $s. 6d., 
THE EARTHWORM AND COMMON HOUSE. FLY. 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster-row. 
SECOND EDITION. 
‘PRACTICAL METEOROLOGY. By Drew, Ph.D., 
F.B.A.8. Feap. §vo, with Eleven 5s. 
Joun Van Paternoster-row. 


MA8TIN LUTHER'S "SPIRITUAL SONGS. Translated 
ASSIE, Esq., Author of “The Ly 
: HaTCHARD and Sow, and and Co. Chester: RoBERTS. 
And all Booksellers. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CLIMATE, AND ON DISEASES OF THE:LUNGS. 
Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 


HEART, LUNGS, AND AIR-PASSAGES, with a Review of the several Climates 
recommended iw these Affeetions. JAMES M.D., F.B.G.8., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 


London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; HATCHARD & Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready, Feap., price 6s. cloth, 
Tee FABLES OF BABRIUS. In Two Parts. Translated 


a, lish V: from the Text of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, the Rev. JamEs 
sometime holar of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


London: Locxwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


SEW VOLUME BY “WATERS,” AUTHOR OF * ‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF A DETECTIVE 
OFFICER.” 


price 2s. fancy boards, 
A SKELETON IN “EVERY HOUSE, 
; CHARLES H. CLARKE, 18, 


LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 


24> Tue Booxs on THs List are offered at low Prices for Caen 
only,—Payment should therefore be made, in every instance, WHEN THE 
ORDER I$ GIVEN. 


Published at at 

Monte Ross 14 


Ww. Siberia 
man, Josiah. ite of Bisho Wilson. Two Vols... 
Bertra: The, lope. Three V 
Lord 
Bowring, Sir Visit to Phil 
Shirley The 
prockes, Henry. The Foo! ~r 

rigs Pay pers, The, by Dou 
Gastie Richmond, by Anthony 
Cousin Stella, by the Author of * Vi 
Days of My Lite, by Mrs. Oli 


Edwards, W. Personal Adv 
Lord. Mission to 
Three Visits to } 


ook A.S. Science in Theo ology 
Filippo Strozzi, wt A. Trollope 
Fitzherbert, Mrs, Memoirs 


froebe!, Julias. Travels in Central America 
‘uilarton, Lady. of the Counte: 

8 Mon Three Vols. 
rattan, T. C, Civilized America. Two Vols.. 
Grey, Mrs. ‘he Little Beauty. Three Vols. . 
jubbins, M.R. The Mutinies in 


ir 

Hodson, W.S. Twe ve Years in India 

olmby' House, by Capt. Whyte Melville. ‘Two Vols. 

] Grounds. the Old Shekarry 

errold, Douglas, Life of 

‘ane, Paul. W: anderings ofan Artist in America 

‘avanagh, Julia, A Year in the Two Sicilies, 

ean, Charles, Theatrical Times of. Two Vols.. 
v.8. W. Italian Valleys of the @ Alps 

Wa Miscellanies. 


Livin David. im Africa. 
rofton, by Mrs. 
Mackay, Dr. ‘Life and Liberty 7 America, Two Vols. 
qeopuatock, Sir L. Voy: of the “ Fox 
Int, nitive Convictions of the’ Mind”: 

The, of the People, Howitt. 
Marshman, J. Lives and 

eg of Elibank............... .....-.- 
ezzofanti, Cardinal, Memoirs of 
ill, The, on the Floss, by George Ei 
isrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. Two ols, .. 
jolihausen. J e Pacific. Two Vols. 


] 
Realities of Paris’ Life. Three. Vols 
Roadside Sketches, by Three Travellers 
toscoe, W. P and Two Vols. 
found ihe Sofa by M kell. Two Vols. 
anford, Studies of Ane Great Rebellion 
of, by Palleske. Two Vols.... 


ven Years ulia Kavanag! 

Sleeman, WH. Journey through 0 
mith, T. Assheton, Reminiscences of 
myth, C. P. Ascent of Teneriffe .... 
pose, irs. The Best Edition 


ivan. Holt’s by Holme Three Vols. .. 


ennent, J.£ 
rho 

G. W. 
ugh with a Knapsack 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Three Vois.. 
fronson. M Voy. e to Japan 
Trust and Trial by Mary Howitt Voie! 
ndall, J. Glaciers of the 


rsula, ‘by Miss Sewell. Two Con 

Uwins, Thomas, Life of. Two 

Vaughan, Dr. Revolutions of ace Bngland 


When the the Snow Falls. 
Wilson, James. Memoir 
Reco! 


¢ 
Lists of which may be obtained on application. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT THIS LIBRARY EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STEEET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND 
NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MA P §&, 
Based on the Plates designed Diffusion ‘seful ledge, 
STANFORD'S TRAVELLING LWAY ROAD MAP ALES, 
Scale 12 miles to the inch, red, on sheet, 6s. 
FELVELIING MAP aan , with the Coach-roads and Railways, 
of ntains, &c.; showi also Rivers, : 
+7) miles linch. all eolourel, on sheet, - 
STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD and RAILWAY MAP of IRELAND; sh 
the Kivers, Lochs, Mountains, &¢. Pull coloured, on sheet, 2s, dd;onse 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING of NORTH and WALES, ured 
in cover, 1s,; on cloth, in 2s, 6d. 


Smaller Pocket Mave of Hngand and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, Price 2s. each, 


London; Epwarp Stanrozp, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
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THE PRAIRIE FLOWER. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
See the WEtcomE Guest, No. LIV. to 32 pages. 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE STREETS OF THE WORLD. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
No. I. THE KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M‘CONNELL, 
See the Weicome Guest, No. LIV. Price Twopence, Weekly. 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
Enlarged to 32 pages, Illustrated, price Twopence, Weekly, 
Is now the largest, cheapest, and most aniyinst periodical of the day. 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: 
By Lady Scorr. Two Vols., 21s. 


a Novel. 
(This day, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE QUAKERS. From numerous Original Sources. 10s. 6d. 
[On Thursday next, 
THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of “Squires 
and Parsons.” 10s. 6d. [On the 8th, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. Two Vols., 21s. 


[On the 12¢h, 
TOO LATE: a Novel. By Mrs. Diuspate. Dedicated 
by permission to Sir E. B, Lytton. 78. 6d. [On the 16th. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By 


the Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 10s, 6d. [On the 19th, 
AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. Beautifully 

Illustrated. [On the 19th. 
GERTRUDE MELTON: a Novel. 7s. 6d. [On the 26¢n, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE AND 
COUNTRY READING. 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. New and Revised Edition. 
18s. 


LADY AUBREY ; OR, WHAT SHALL I DO? By 
the Author of “Every Day.” Two Vols., 21s. ; 
HELEN : a Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


MY WIFE'S PIN-MONEY. By a Granp-Niece of the 
Great Lord Nztsow. 5s, 


THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. By a Granp-Niece 


of the Great Lord Nzxson. 5s. 


Just published, price 1s.; or post free for thirteen stamps, 
IN INDIA. | By Annoy, M.A., 
Poona College, Bombay, Author “ Griselda, and other 
BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


METAPHYSICS ; or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, 


Phengpenal an By Henry Loneusy ILLE MANSEL, B.D., Waynficte, 
Professor of Moral and Philosophy, 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES ‘Brack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


Jate 
“The 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


Preparing for publication, in 8vo, with numerous fine Llustrations, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the site of 
the Phoenician Metropolis and in other adjacent places. 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 
By N. DAVIS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
In TO HER MAJESTY. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. NO, CCLXXXVI. 


A COQUETTE’S CAMPAIGN. 


Chap. I. Fane comes down for the Spring Meetings.—II. Rosalie Rivers o her 
Batteries.—111. The Widow’s Debentures and the Beauty's Fascinations —1V. The 
TwoT tora is Run, and Favourites Entered for other Stakes.—V, They Play with 
Edged Tools, and Di cuts L 

II, The Situation. (Outremanche Correspondence. No. IX.) 
Jil. The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara, Part VII, 

1V. Progress of New Zealand, 

Vi; The Adventure of Bel and the Dragon, By Dudley Costello, 

e Adventure 0: 
VIL. The House, Blaswick. 
VIII. Once a Child: Never a Child: Always a Child, By Monkshood, 

1X. Voltaire at Ferney, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES, 
Ready this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
oD D JOURNEYS 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of “ Under Bow Bells,” &c 


CONTENTS. 
On the Canal. Committed to Newgate-street. 
Riding the Whirlwind, Great Meeting of Creditors, 
Castles in the Sea. Housetop Telegraphs. 
The Happy Fishin: So. Right through the Post. 
Another Whitstable Trade. Musical Prize-Fight. 
Shot. The’Two Trains of Pleasure. 
Aldershot Town and Camp. A Phantom Opera. 
Change for Nuggets. A Working Opera. 
Pity a Poor Bri Morning Call upon a Great Personage. 
First-Floor Win Great Eastern Postscript. 
Cabs. The Last S 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, THREEPENCE. 
Monthly Parts, One Shilling—and Half-Yearly Volumes, 
ON FINE PAPER, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


No. L, price 3d., and Part I, price 1s., will both be ready, October 15th, 1860, 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. 


Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.8., I. &e. 
OFFICE; 122, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


. CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Publishers of this Work have to announce a change in its mode of issue. The 
necessity for this change rests upon the representation of the Author, which 
appears to the Publishers as conclusive as they trust it will be satisfactory to the public, 


“T have been occupied,” says Mr, Knight, “during nearly five years, in writing the 
“Popular History of ‘england: for ly on. ith three exceptions it has 
red regularly Care a and to Fifty-three Numbers, 
briny nging. up the narrat find it impossible —in thet first with aproper 
to my own healt ye secondly, with an anxious desire to commons my book in a 
= justify the favour an which it has been received—to proceed with a Mont, 

ofa periodical issue, 80 an between eac. 

th a due regard to the 


MADEIRA. 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
MADEIRA, ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY : a Handbook 
for Invalid and other Visitors, By JamMEs YATE JOHNSON. 
o The! most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.”—Literery 


“An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with the island,” —John Budl. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co, 


OWEN’S PALZONTOLOGY. 
Just published, in Demy Svo, cloth, price 16s. 


‘PALZONTOLOGY ; or, a Systematic of Extinct 


Animals and their Geological Relations. By RicHarp OwEN. perinten- 
dent of the Natural Histo: Govlogical, ela in the British Mus 
Edinburgh: ‘teak and CHABLES Bi BLACK, London: and Co, 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d, 


REPLY ! TO PROFESSOR TYN DALL’S REMARKS, in 
Work. ‘ON THE GLACLERS oF. THE ALPS,” to RENDU’S 
AMES Forses, D.C.L. R.8., Prinei 
the versity of St. late of Natural 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


in the 


research and the nm nt w which are necoseary to dant with th the vast accumulation of atrial 

for mister? since t pr the even Revolution, The di h no 

upon my impartiality has not been felt by me in! the earlier | 

stages of my eon ta when the field of investigation was more limited. lt 

beyeme so onerous as to demand a decisive change. 
therefore, that it sho announced that the publication in Monthly 

Numbera wil will be d i d, and therefore that a Number will not appear on the ist of 


“That the a required to complete Vol. V st. will be published as a Part, or Section, 
in the mo mth of Jan m he puriication ion of ume, 

“That Volume vii _ completing the will in the course of 1861; and, 
the will be divided into Two Parts, or Sections.” 


Publishers have only to add, that on the appearance 
of each of the Parts, or Sections, the Work will also be on sale in the usual form qj 
Shilling Numbers, Pon 
*,* The Six Volumes of the POPULAR History OF ENG which are now completed, 
bring n the sorretice from the Invasion of Cesar to the of the American Wi ar. 
The Yiret Four Volumes, forming the First Division of the Work, carry down the history to 
the Revolution of 1638, and are published with a copious Index. The Second Division, com- 
mene Volume V., will come down to that period of the p 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEBT STREET, B.C, 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL'S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 
FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


GUINEAS. 


2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto 


ditto one 35 


Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBavtt, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcu, Scoot, Hatt, or Concent-Room :— 


mo. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case 
3. THREE. STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosew a oe 
4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators),Oak Case ... 22 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ... 23 


5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 
This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. 


No. GUINEAS, 
7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 1 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 


8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oakor RosewoodCase $82 
10. TWELVE STOPS, — ditto Oak Case 40 
11, _Ditte, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or | 
Rosewood Case sa 55 


The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or Hall, 


The great superiority of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following Testimon1ats, which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Sir Freprxicx Ovsexry, Bart., Professor of Music in the | 


University of Oxford. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860, 
I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence 
of M. AtexanpRE’s HaRMONIUMS. 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those 


this maker to all others. 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 


From Professor STERNDALE Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 
50, Inverness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. 
April 18th, 1880, 

The Harmoniums by M. Avexanpre, of Paris, which I recently had 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CHarPEut and Co., exhibit 
the utmost perfection of manufacture. 

Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- 
sider M. ALEXANDRE as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to 
him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any 
Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


From Herr Excet, Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
I have great pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, ALEXANDRE’s 
nee oa are superior to all others, whether made in England or on the 
ntinent. 


From James Turis, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
factured by Evans, DeBAIN, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no hesitation in giving 
the preference to those of the last-named maker. 
JAMES TURLE. 


December 10th, 1859. 
From Dr. Rrweavutt, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 
For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, tho 
ALEXANDRE Harmonium is decidedly the best oe manufacture. I have 
had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Having examined, side side, the various Harmoniums, English and 
French, we are convinced that those made ALEXANDRE, of Paris, are 
superior to all, especially in the most ial points—quality of tone and 
equality of power. J. F. Burrowes. Frank Mort. 

L. Eneet. E. F. Rrmpavtr. 
Ricwarps. 
James TURLE. 
W. Vincent Wattace. 


C. E. Horsey. 
W. Kvuue. 
G. A. MacrarRey. 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


at their Covent in the of Middlesex; and 


Davin Jowzs, of 9, Homingford 


Islington, at the Office, 39, Sout 
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